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THE TASTOANES. 


In the late summer of 1894 we learned that a popular drama was 
celebrated, in the open air, each year at Mesquitan, a suburb of 
Guadalajara, on July 25th — St. James’s Day. The fact that some 
of the players were masked, that many Aztec words were in the dia- 
logue, and that the name of the drama was itself Aztec, aroused our 
interest, and in 1895 we were on hand, ready to witness Zhe Tas- 
toanes. To our surprise we found that the performance had been 
prohibited by the authorities on account of some disturbance in con- 
nection with its rendition the year before. We may not here detail 
our efforts to secure a special permit from the government,! suffice 
it to say a license was issued and we saw the little play, although the 
preparations were hastily made. At the same time we secured : — 

(2) A copy of Alberto Santoscoy’s “ La Fiesta de los Tastoanes, 
Estudio etnografico-historico,” so far as we know the only literature 
on the subject. 

(6) A detailed account of the drama, written for us by the local 
priest at Mesquitan, under the nom de plume of Cesdreo Tello Haro. 
This gentleman has taken part in the drama and is familiar with the 
words which are spoken in it. 

(c) A blank book in which one of the Indian players had written 
the parts taken by himself in the play. These are almost word for 
word as given in Haro’s manuscript. In addition this book con- 
tains two passages, written in another hand, which are not found in 
Haro’s version ; and, also, a badly made vocabulary of Aztec words 
occurring in the drama. 

In discussing the Tastoanes we shall make free use of these sources 
of information. 

Let us first get a clear idea of the play as rendered. We may 
briefly present the three available descriptions, — Santoscoy’s, our 
own, and Haro’s. The name of the play is a corruption of the Aztec 
word ¢/atoani=the masters. Santoscoy states that the performance 

1 See “ How we saw the Tastoanes,” 7he Outlook, January 18, 1896. 
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begins at sunrise, when two bands of players go noisily about the 
streets dancing. Each dancer grasps a wooden sword in his right 
hand and bears a leathern shield upon the left arm or carries a wooden 
tablet in his left hand. From time to time they beat with their 
swords upon these shields or tablets, and give vent to a yell or a burst 
of savage laughter. They wear masks, which represent grotesque 
human faces or the heads of animals, —ass, pig, cat, wolf, fowl, or 
dog: great wigs composed of rope or of cows’ tails hang from these 
down upon the back and shoulders, Five of these masked dancers 
bear special names — Barabds, Anas, Satands, Averrugo, Chanbelico. 
These masked dancers are all fastoanes. One of them is their sar- 
gento (sergeant), and is distinguished by his yellow buttons and a 
meshed veil before his eyes. He leads in the morning perform- 
ances. At intervals he marks a straight line upon the ground with 
his sword, strikes his shield or tablet with the weapon, and cries out 
some unintelligible phrase. Through the whole day the players may 
visit drinking places and help themselves, without cost, to drink 
and food. During the morning Santiago (Saint James) also goes 
about the town. Should he and the tastoanes meet blows are inter- 
changed. 

In the afternoon, the three kings and the queen appear. They 
are distinctively dressed and masked. They are the three kings 
whose visit to Jesus is celebrated by the church on January 6. 
Having formed a procession, these royal personages and the tas- 
toanes march to the open space where the play is to take place. As 
soon as they have arrived orders are issued to measure the ground: 
this is done with cords. After the work is completed Santiago 
appears, mounted upon a white horse. He is attacked by the tas- 
toanes. There are never less than twenty of these, yet, for a long 
time, the saint successfully resists their assault. He is finally cap- 
tured, bound, and dragged before the kings for trial. With bur- 
lesquing grimaces and contortions, a scribe writes the record of the 
proceedings in a great book, lying open upon his knees. The sen- 
tence is death. This the tastoanes inflict ; a stream of blood gushes 
forth from the saint’s breast; the church bell tolls, and the crowd 
disperses. 

May we copy our own description from an earlier number of this 
Journal :! — 

“First the men put up ‘the throne.’ This was a curious structure 
made of poles and posts; ropes were used to tie the timbers together, 
and not a nail appeared. When finished, four uprights planted in 
the ground supported a series of cross horizontal poles, serving as 


1 “ Popular Celebrations in Mexico,” Fournal of American Folk-Lore, 1896, 
pp. 164, 165. 
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a wide ladder leading up to a rude seat at top. This, composed of 
three poles lashed side by side, was roomy enough for six or seven 
persons to sit upon at one time. The throne finished, dressing 
began. The dramatis persone comprised Santiago, or St. James, 
three kings, one queen, two Moors, two captains, and eight tastoanes. 
Santiago was not masked ; dressed in jacket and knee-trousers of 
pink and purple satin, he wore a broad-brimmed cavalier’s hat with 
a plume of white feathers on his head, white stockings on his shapely 
legs, and a pair of cast-off gaiters on his feet. The three kings are 
an outgrowth of the magi, and are supposed to represent three types 
of mankind, —the white, the negro, and the Mexican. They were 
masked with reference to this idea, and were dressed in tawdry 
finery. The queen was a nondescript. The part was taken by the 
tallest man in the company ; in quite regal fashion she loomed high 
up above the kings. Dressed in a black and blue silk gown, she 
wore a mask absolutely expressionless. The Moors and captains 
were gayly dressed. The former had great black turbans with bril- 
liant plumes rising straight into the air; the latter had little red 
satin caps; both wore black veils hanging down over the face and 
behind the head. But it was among the tastoanes that dress reached 
its most curious development. Their scarlet trousers reached down- 
ward to the knees, and were slit up the leg on the outer side ; their 
jackets were cast-off black coats, gaudy with gilt braid and brass 
buttons. Over their faces they wore curious masks of leather 
strangely painted; these masks represented deformed, almost ani- 
mal-like, faces, with enormously developed noses, great swelled lower 
lips, warty and knobby cheeks and foreheads. From these masks, 
streaming back over the heads and hanging down the backs, hung 
great wigs made of cow-tails fastened together. These tastoanes 
were funny-looking fellows, and through the whole play acted the 
part of clowns. As a prelude to the performance, St. James rode 
up and down, brandishing his sword of steel and fighting with the 
tastoanes, who were armed with blades of wood. When the play 
really began, Santiago disappeared for a time from the scene. Pro- 
ducing an ancient record, the kings read to the tastoanes a descrip- 
tion of certain lands. They listened attentively to the reading, 
emphasizing and punctuating it with remarks of their own. One of 
the tastoanes was used as a table, the record being spread out upon 
his bent back. A stick of wood was used as a pointer in the read- 
ing, and as a pen for signing the document after it was read. Each 
of the royal personages signed the document, and then sanded it with 
a pinch of earth. In the writing and sanding more or less coarse 
joking took place. This reading and signing was repeated in each 
corner and in the middle of the field. The whole crowd then pro- 
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ceeded to mount the throne, royalty taking the upper bench and the 
clowns the lower steps. After considerable discussion, one of these 
last went off as a champion to seek adventure. Him St. James met 
on foot, and sadly whipped with switches, sending him home moaning 
and wailing. His royal patrons received him with kindly sympathy; 
they and their court listened to his tale of woe, and gold was given 
him as a panacea for his sufferings. The whole company was thrown 
into a panic by his report. At length, however, one was found who 
volunteered to go forth to combat. He went forth with funny bom- 
bast and much self-glorying. This time, when St. James appeared 
with his switches, he was caught in a tight embrace and held while 
his switch-tops were broken off. These were then carried back by 
the champion in triumph. His greeting was a genuine ovation. It 
was plain, however, that every one of the doughty knights now felt 
himself equal to the task of meeting the stranger champion. One, 
volunteering, set out with much show, but was caught, terribly 
beaten, and sent home in disgrace. The company now appeared to 
feel that the case was a serious one; all together they sallied forth. 
St. James was captured and dragged to the throne; ordered before 
the kings, he was brought up to the top of the rickety structure. 
There he was asked his antecedents, his quality, and his faith. Buf- 
feted and abused by the bystanders, he tried to escape, but was over- 
come, dragged down, and killed, —his throat being cut with a sword. 
His corpse was flayed like that of a beast, his limbs were broken at 
the joints, the body was dragged away and left exposed. The victors, 
all gathered upon the throne, gave way to unbridled and uproarious 
joy. Suddenly the Saint came to life. With sword of steel he rushed 
upon the merry roisterers: panic-stricken, the pagans dropped from 
their seats ; challenged to combat, one after another of these went 
against him. Now, mounted on his horse, the Saint was victorious 
in every encounter. Knight after knight, reduced, became Santi- 
ago’s vassal. In time, only the kings and queen were left. To their 
disrelish, they were compelled to fight. And first the white king 
advanced and was conquered. One after another the representatives 
of pagan royalty were conquered and Christianity triumphed.” 

We shall present Haro’s account even more fully, because in it 
we have the words, spoken by the players, given in full. He de- 
scribes the dress as far more elegant and costly than that which is 
used to-day, and it is little likely that such rich costume was ever 
employed. He says :— 

Preparations begin the preceding day at the house of the leader. 
Early on the morning of the 25th all meet there. The music con- 
sists of the drum and the shrill chérimztya, and begins at sunrise. 
The participants breakfast together and then dress for the perform- 
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ance. The ¢astoanes wear buskins bordered with gold thread, short 
trousers of velvet or satin with side stripes of gold or silver cord, 
satin vests, broadcloth greatcoats, and elegant silk sashes which 
terminate in tassels of gilt thread. Upon their heads they bear face 
masks, plastered and gaudily painted, with wigs consisting of a mass 
of cows’ tails well cleaned. They carry wooden sabres. The play- 
ers now dance through the streets. Going to the little plaza at the 
side of the church they form in military order with their leader, 
Barrabas, — ¢/atoan of the t/atoani, master of the masters, —at their 
head. Next to him follow the three kings; then Ands (Satands), 
Caias, Aberruco, and Chambeluquillo; lastly, about forty, who are 
not dignified with special names. After saluting the four corners 
of the plaza, they indulge in meaningless play. Thus the whole 
morning passes. After dinner, preparation is made for the serious 
celebration. Ox-carts convey the players through the chief streets 
of the pueblo to the place of action. The oxen drawing these carts 
have their horns gilded, their foreheads surmounted with silver 
crowns, and their bodies adorned with bright ribbons. Barrabas, 
the kings, and the specially named fastoanes all ride together in 
one cart. In the plaza a scaffold throne has been erected for the 
prominent actors. Arrived at the spot, the ¢astoanes form in line 
and dance. Each bears a great leathern bag upon his shoulders, 
supposed to contain his clothing; each carries a green reed with 
streaming ribbons and tufts of Indian silk near the tip. They salute 
the four cardinal points (or winds) and then take position in the open 
space. Barrabas calls Chambeluco, who is shortest of all. When 
Chambeluco has placed himself in front of the important personages 
Barrabas opens a great book, and, having placed it upon the little 
fellow’s head, reads in a loud voice :— 


“ Habiamos haber /sfolo/os al Castillo. Barrabas habiamos haber, /em- 
panta cuilolo, Z7atuan totastoca y motastoca, y Tlatuan y presidente Satanas, 
y todo el personaje, yaunilleguate el centro. Con la letra O, desde mica hasta 
nepa (esto lo decia apuntando los vientos). Viento sur, No. 10 de cordeles, 
de numero sempuai 20, tenanquitolo totastoca y motastoca. Cualle amo cualle, 
para que pueda qui mochase el cargo con los /stololos de teguate. Pues ya 
Anias para campa ocoyotes.”’* 


At these words, all moved their heads in token of approval. They 
then betook themselves to the southwest corner of the land which 
they are measuring. Barrabds calls out one who is called ¢empanta 
cutlolo, who now serves as a reading desk. The leader then says :— 


“No. 2 del Sur. Letras guias. Ascaguema, hinilleguate \a hismolota del 
amostli, destinaros todos los negocios y de Ainiyeguate, la hismolota del 
! For the discussion of these speeches, see farther on in this article. 
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viento sur 4 Poniente; de letras B y le trabajo Y R.. desde nica hasta 
nepa, 25 cordeles y de nepa aunpuai amelauca; haunpuai, unpuaye y un 
matlati, No. 20, cualle 0 amo cualle quitoa. Amelauca, amostli, remataros 
enteramente afenco, al viento Oriente.” 


With this he closed the book, and all, gesturing approbation with 
their heads, as before, journeyed to the southeast corner, with a 
great huzza and much animated conversation over the matter. At 
their head now marched three persons, Barrabas and the two Moors. 
These were distinctively dressed and carried upon their left arms 
shields of leather, upon which they struck their swords from time 
totime. All, even the kings themselves, obey these. At this point 
the tender care, lavished by the queen upon a doll carried in her 
arms is notable. Arrived at the northeast corner, the following 
words are said in the usual manner : — 


“Letras del No. 3 Oriente. Barrabas para Anias /ni/leguate la his mo- 
4ota del Viento Oriente, motastoca y totastoca, para que puedes ynilleguate, 
hamostli para que puedes si ni buenas cuentas michimacas y teguate, el Sur 
4 letra B. y No. sempuai 20, y de nica 4 nepa. Viento Oriente No. de cor- 
deles y letras O. Y. N. y un matlati sempuai 30, cuali guitoa, cualle 0 amo 
cualle cuali por eso en feguate pues onis neme tepanostica.” 


This done they turn to do the same in the other corner. The 
words are :— 


“Norte, numero 4. Barrabas numero de cordeles del viento Norte 4 
Viento Poniente, No. 40 unpuaye tenanguilolo, con las letras H. I. G. letras 
de cordeles No. 20 y 25 para melauca los jocoyotes. Cualle amo cualle, cualle 
mochintin ; por eso en fegua, todas las confianzas, amo qui en neguate.” 


All show joy as before. They now return to the starting-point, 
thus making a full circuit of the land, and Barrabds reads : — 


“ Barrabas Poniente No. 5 de cordeles. Habiamos haber, ini//eguate la 
ismolota del Viento Poniente, fastuan totastoca y omotastoca, y omosuamotas- 
toca motastoca, y de todo el personaje, pero inil/eguate el Poniente la letra 
P. de cordeles No. 14, a Viento Sur. Cuadlie amo cualle, cualle mochintin, 
jocoyote. Amunca planeto omijicaliste.” 


They now return to the centre, and thence to the throne or 
castillo. Here settlement is made for their labors. Barrabds first 
speaks : — 


“ Barrabas, centro y llamoqui descargaros la confianza de amostli, y gual- 
lamostli y tepete y tepetosca en teguate, y iniguate desde ce, ome, lei, inagui y 
chicuase. Macuili nitequi te, nigui. Panostica mochintin, lamoqui que des- 
cargaros ; lloanquise con ésto/o/os desde el Sur al Centro, y del Centro al 
Castillo. Pues lla determinaros para que puedes, el premio merecido de 
naguatica \os reales, para la fiscolota, O amo filsamo piltonte Omosomo pil- 
gualloca.” 
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The Spanish king then says : — 

“ Habiamos haber, 77atuan Barrabis, 4 la presencia de Rey y Presidente 
Satands, por eso amo qui descargaros las confianzas en “gua y por eso 
amo qui bien registrado el Castillo, de Centro 4 tierra, amo qui bien afi- 
anzado con hilo pita, asacamecac y atoto mochi; pero amonca planeto ni 
amunca istalcatine, porque sino tener buena noticia de fegua 0 guitase techon- 
teco; pero si buena noticia entonces Z/atuan Barrabas, tener el premio 
mericido de nautica, los reales para empefhar la musica de Zegua. Lla 
Anias para campa Barrabas.” 


Barrabas, having received this order, proceeds to inspect the poles 
of which the throne or castillo is composed; he then mounts the 
throne and seats himself, paying no attention to the king’s order. 
This behavior creates the greatest excitement and anger on the part 
of the rest, and finally, terrified by their abuse, he descends and 
gives the reason desired, as follows : — 

“ Habiamos haber Rey y Presidente Satands, amo qui bien registrado el 
Castillo de centro 4 tierra, amo qui bien afianzado con hilo pita asacamecac 
y atotomochi por eso amo qui Tlatuan Barrabas, amunca planeto ni amunca 
istololca tine, por eso amo qui bien merecido el premio de naguatica los 
Reales asca sa nasca.” 


The king replies : — 


“ Habiamos haber, el premio merecido por Tlatuan Barrabas, — ce, ome, 
yet, inagui, macuile, chicuase, chicome, chicuey, chiconali, € uno matlati.” 


Barrabas receives his remuneration with much satisfaction and 
retires. The Indian king then calls Ands, and gives him the same 
orders which the Spanish king had given Barrabds. Ands performs 
the order, makes his report and receives his remuneration. The 
third king now calls Aberruco, gives him the same order, and, on its 
fulfilment, pays him. All now mount the throne. When they are 
comfortably seated the Spanish king orders Barrabds to seek Santi- 
ago, who has all this time been in hiding : — 


“ Tlatuan Barrabas 4 la presencia de saca Real Magestad: amo que 
descargaros en fegua, las confianzas, por eso amo qui mochase el cargo con 
los istololos, por qui amo, qui potreros de sefiora, un adalanpado guitoa ya 
oguise cuagua lin su chite ya aquise tepete y tepetosco, ya ojo de alli, desde 
nica, hasta nepa y desde nepa hasta melauca; por eso amo qui ha una lan- 
ceta fepitona, para tu sosoyopestli, Dios y coscogui, y por eso amo qui se 
tachia miedo, 6 qui tase 4 chonteco, € ismo \o nia motanco, ine demonio, y ni 
buena razon guitoa haber el premio merecido, para la mofil, sa mopilsonte y 
mosomopiltontlillo, y omosomopilguayoca, Pues ya Anias para campa.” 


Thus commanded he descends and seeks Santiago. Returning, 
he reporis that he cannot find the saint, who must have hidden in 
the crowd. Another is sent to seek the saint, and then a third.’ 
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The last reports meeting Santiago, and shows a bit of green mes- 
quite branch with which he claims to have belabored him. At this 
point Santiago appears mounted upon his white horse ; the saddle 
on which he rides is richly embossed, and the saddle-blanket is of 
black satin. The horse wears a flesh-colored collar, finely decorated 
and hung with tinkling bells. The bridle is elaborately ornamented. 
The saint himself wears embroidered trousers, a black vest with 
silver spangles, and stout boots with handsome spurs; across his 
breast hangs a sash embroidered with gold braid and ending in tas- 
sels of gold cord; his hat is of fine white wool, and from it rise 
handsome peacock feathers. Ata sign given by the Spanish king 
all the ¢astoanes descend, surround Santiago, and drag him before 
the royal personages for trial. This is severe, and during its pro- 
gress the saint is buffeted and abused. Condemned, he is executcd 
and buried. Coming to life he gives demonstration of his power. 

Such, then, is the popular drama of the tastoanes. Curiously, it 
is not the commemorative celebration of some event in which the 
natives were victorious actors, but of one in which they were de- 
feated and humiliated. This, however, is not the unique case of 
that sort: the Danza de la Conquista, which is popular throughout 
the Zapotic and Mixe area, where Indian blood and Indian speech 
still maintain themselves as they do not in Mesquitan, is an hilari- 
ous celebration of Spanish and Christian victories. There can be 
little doubt that the tastoanes drama took form under the early 
Spanish influence. It is an example of the way in which the Indian 
passion for dances and festivals was turned to the advantage of the 
new religion. 

Sefior Santoscoy makes an historical study of the drama. He 
holds that it commemorates some one or more of the recorded mirac- 
ulous apparitions of Santiago. The saint has truly been kept busy 
in such apparitions. In Spain itself he turned the tide of battle 
against the Moors at Clavijo. During the Conquest of Mexico he 
several times helped the Spanish forces. In the Jaliscan district, 
wherein Guadalajara is located, he appeared thrice. The occasions 
were : — 

(a) The battle at Tetlan. 

(4) The attack upon Guadalajara. 

(c) The siege of Mixton. 

On the first of these occasions Santiago traversed the sky upon 
his white horse, and put the terrified Indians to flight ; on the sec- 
ond, he assaulted the besieging natives, driving them to seek refuge 
in the deserted houses of the Spaniards ;! on the third, he revealed 


1 “ Duré la batalla tres horas, y murieron mds de quince mil indios, y de los nue- 
*stros no falto mds que uno, que fué Orosco, y asf que llegé y se recogidé el campo 
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to the Spaniards, who were besieging Mixton, the secret entrance 
leading to the summit of the fortress, guided them through it, and 
then led them against the unfortunate Indians. Santoscoy believes 
the drama to be based upon the first and second of these events. 
He cites the old historians of the region, Tello, de la Vega, and 
Mota Padilla, who agree in attributing the origin of the drama to 
one or other of these events. 

Mota Padilla wrote in 1742, and gives an interesting though brief 
account of the performance as then observed :!— 


“ An Indian is placed within a framework of canes, representing a white 
horse, which is adjusted to his waist. Bearing the standard of Santiago, 
—a flag suspended from a staff surmounted by a cross, — with a gilded 
wooden sword in his hand, to the sound of fife and drum, he pretends to 
battle against other Indians, who are dressed in the manner of the ancient 
heathen and armed with round shields and macanas (which are like swords). 
On meeting him who represents Santiago they fall to the ground and again 
rise, repeating the contest with spirit and cleverness, until, finally, they 
yield.” 


The drama of the tastoanes dates, no doubt, from near the time 
of the Conquest, and contains interesting elements of aboriginal 
life. Most of the dancers represent Indians and are supposed to be 
dressed in ancient Indian dress. This is, of course, not true, but 
the masking and the character of the masks themselves are abori- 


todos se fueron por la ciudad 4 ver sus casas, y halleron en ellas gran suma 
de indios escondidos en los hornos y aposentos; y preguntdndoles que 4 qué se 
habfan quedado, dijeron que de miedo, porque cuando quemaron la iglesia salié 
de en medio de ella un hombre con un caballo blanco, con una capa colorada y 
una cruz en la mano izquierda, y en los pechos otra cruz, y con una espada desen- 
vainada en la mano derecha echando fuego, y que Ilevabo consigo mucha gente 
de peléa, y que cuando salieron los espafioles del fuerte 4 pelear 4 caballo, vieron 
que aquel hombre con su gente andaba entre ellos peleando y los quemaban cega- 
ban, y que con este temor se escondieron en aquellas casas, y no pudiendo salir 
ni ir atrds ni adelante por el temor que les tenfan, y que muchos quedaron como 
paralfticos y otros mudos. Este milagro representan cado afio los indios en los 
pueblos de la Galicia.” Tello, Hist. Nueva Galicia, cap. xxxi. 

1 “Luego comenzé 4 divulgarse la aparicién de Santiago entre espafioles é 
indios, y dieronsele gracias al santo con el fervor correspondiente al crédito que 
cada uno did 4 la aparicion . . . y siendo asf que los espafioles, fueron los 
favorecidos con los indios, los que desde entonces hasta hoy celebran sin inter- 
rupcfon la memoria, conservando la tradicfon de esta victoria que parece nuestra, 
y los indios tienen por suya. Inhiérese un indio en un caballo blanco formado de 
cafia, que sujeta en la cintura, y armado con la encomienda de Santiago en una 
banderilla pendiente de una asta cuyo remate es una cruz, con una espada en la 
mano, de madera dorada, al son de pffanos y atabales, finge batallar con otros 
indios vestidos 4 usanza de los gentiles antiguos; armados con sus chimales (que 
son al modo de rodelas) y macanas (que son como espadas) y al acometerles el 
figurado Santiago, caen al suelo y ruelven 4 levantarse, repitiendo la escaramuza 
con donaires y celebridad, hasta que se le rinden.” Mota Padilla, cap. vi. 
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ginal. The morning dancing resembles old war dances; the round 
leathern shields and the wooden swords are ancient types ; the draw- 
ing of lines upon the ground with the sword, beyond which the 
enemy may not advance, and the striking of the shields and wooden 
tablets with the sword, are described as customary procedure, in 
hostile meetings, by old writers. The salutation of the four cardi- 
nal points, or winds, is unquestionably aboriginal. The introduction 
of Aztec words points to a time when the Aztec wa$ at least com- 
monly understood, if not universally spoken. 

This leads us to some observations regarding the dialogue. As it 
stands it is truly incomprehensible, both Spanish and Aztec being 
corrupted. We have copied it literally, even to glaring errors in 
grammar and inconsistencies in spelling; e. g., Habiamos haber= 
habiamos 4 ver. The passages once had meaning, and they were 
even grandiloquent and elegant in form. Santoscoy calls their pre- 
sent form jargon. That they really have become jargon to the 
players, thoroughly meaningless jargon, is shown by the fact that 
what were originally stage directions have become incorporated into 
the speeches and are repeated with astonishing stupidity as part of 
them. Yet these meaningless passages are repeated with much 
force and enthusiasm as if they were perfectly understood and of 
vital importance. We have made no attempt to translate them, but 
their general sense can be made out from the descriptive context. 
We have made a list of such words in the passages as seem to be 
Aztec, and give meanings so far as we can guess at them.! 

The Tastoanes is performed at several other suburbs or towns 
near Guadalajara. At Huentitlan it takes place upon St. James’s 
Day; at San Andres on September 8th. 

San Pedro, a suburb of Guadalajara, is the seat of an interesting 
native industry of modelling clay into figures. These range from the 
crudest and meanest grotesques to figures, the beauty and minutely 
detailed accuracy of which are startling. These local artists have 
long made crude figures of the ¢astoanes, which have been sold at 
trifling prices. Such were far commoner, formerly, than now. In 
1889 Sefior Santoscoy, under commission from the State govern- 
ment, arranged for the careful modelling of a series of figures of 
the actors in the Tastoanes, for exhibition at the Paris Exhibition. 
These figures are over-refined, but on the whole well represent the 
players, — kings, Santiago on his white horse, the musicians, and 
the /astoanes in their quaint masks. They are remarkable bits of 
work. It is probable that these dainty works in clay, fragile and 
delicate as they are, will long outlast the play itself. 

Frederick Starr. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
1 These words are in italics in the passages. 
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LIST OF WORDS, PROBABLY AZTEC, FOUND IN THE PLAY OF 
THE TASOTANES. 


amelauca (melaua: to speak out). 

amo: no. 

amunca. 

amostli = hamostli: book. 

asacamecac. 

asca (axca: mine). 

asca quema (mine, yes). 

asca sanasca (mine, ?). 

atenco. 

atoto? atotomochi ? 

aunilleguate. 

coscoqui. 

cuagua. 

cuali? cuali quitoa. 

cualle: good. 

cuilolo (cuiloa : to write or paint some- 
thing). 

ce: one. 

chicome: seven. 

chiconali : nine. 

chicuase : six. 

chicuey: eight. 

chite. 

deatle. 

guallamostli. 

hamostli: book. 

haunpuai. 

hin: he, they, the, which. 

hiniyeguate = hinlleguate = inilleguate 
= y ni lleguate= enneguate =iniguate 
= ineguate. 

hismolota. 

ine (inne: but). 

ismolo. 

ismosuomo ? 

istololos = istolos? (ixtololotli = eye). 

istolcatine = istlolcatine ? 

jocoyotes = jocollotes. 

lin. 

llei: three. 

lloanquise (lo an quise). 

macuile : five. 

matlati: ten. 

michimacas. 


mochase. 

mochintin: all. 

mopil. 

moqui (llamo qui ?) (mochi : all). 
motanco. 


motastoca. 

mosomopiltontlitlo. 

naguatica? nagualica (necuilhuia: to 
bargain). 

nagui: four? 

nepa: here, there. 

nia. 

nica: here. 

niqui (nequi: to desire something). 

nite: to beg or demand. 

ome: two. 

omejicaliste (ome: two; xicalli: gourd 
cup ?). 

omosomo ? omoso ? 

omosomopiguayoca. 

onisneme. 

oquise (oquichtl : male). 

panostlica = panostica. 

pepitona ? 

pilqualloca. 

piltonte (amo piltontl): child. 

pilsamo. 

piscolota. 

planeto? 

quite. 

quitoa (cuiloa; to write or paint some- 
thing). 

sa mopil sonte. 

saca. 

sempuai : twenty. 

sosoltepestli. 

ta. 


tase. 

techonteco = te chonteco (totzontecon 
= head). 

tegua: you. 

teguate; thou. 

tempan. 

tempanta cuilolo. 

tenanqui. 

tenanquitolo. 

tepanostica (los trabaj dos). 

tepete: mountain. 

tepetoca = tepetosca — tepetosco. 

tochia. 

tlatuan = tastuan: lord, master. 

totastoca. 

unpuaye. 
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WHITE MAN. 
A SIOUAN MYTH. 


ONCE a man was standing on the river bank. He looked down 
and saw some plums that grew over his head reflected in the clear 
water. He thought they were in the river. 

He took off all his clothes and dived into the water, but it was 
deeper than he thought. He dived once more, but did not go to 
the bottom. The third time he plunged with all his might, but the 
current carried him too far down the stream. 

Then he fastened stones to his neck, and his wrists, and his 
ankles ; and the weight of the stones dragged him down. He filled 
his hands with what he thought were plums, but he could not rise, 
because the stones were so heavy. 

After he had struggled under the water for a long time the stones 
were torn loose from his wrists and his ankles. Then he came up, 
and struggled hard to get to the bank, for the stone was still fast to 
his neck. He was nearly drowned. What he thought were plums 
proved to be only pebbles. 

As he lay on the grass, he gasped for breath. Water was in his 
mouth, and in his nose, and in his ears. When he could breathe a 
little better, he turned upon his back. Looking upward, he saw the 
real plums in the branches overhead ! 

He said, “I must have been crazy to go into the water and nearly 
drown myself for plums that were up in atree!” So the Winne- 
bagos call him “The crazy man;” but some say the Winnebago 
name means awkward man, or clown, or tomfool. 

He got some of the plums, ate what he wanted, and filled a skin- 
sack that he had, to take with him. 

As he walked on, he saw a tent where two bear-women lived, but 
the Winnebagos call them coon-women, just as the Piegans call the 
plums du//-berries, because no plums grow in the Piegan country, 
and the Chippewas say we/d cherries, for the story is known on the 
Great Lakes, in the Rocky Mountains on the Canada line, and as far 
south as the Gulf of Mexico, where the Arapahos tell it very nearly 
as I write it. 

The man said, “ How can I play tricks on these bear-women ?” 
So he thought what he would do. 

He went close to the tent and threw up one plum so it fell down, 
through the smoke-hole, into the tent, and one of the bear-women 
caught it. Then he threw ¢wo plums and each bear-woman caught 
one. Then he threw ¢hree plums and each of the women caught one, 
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and the oldest boy caught the third. But when he threw four plums, 
only three were caught, for all the other children were babies, tied 
fast to a string, and swinging, bundled up, fast to the board or bark 
that Indian babies have instead of a cradle. 

Then the bear-women looked out and saw the man. They said to 
the boy, “ That must be your uncle.” “Go ask him to come in.” 
“Call him Uncle.” So the boy went, and the man came into the 
tent with the bear-boy. 

The bear-women asked where he got the plums. “Just over 
there,” he said, and pointed with his hand. “Go get some. Take 
the boy with you. I will take care of my little nephew and niece. 
There are a great many plums over there.” 

So the bear-women and the bear-boy went, and the man sat down 
and sharpened his knife to kill the babies. But before it was sharp 
they came back to ask the way, and he told them once more, 

When they were gone he cut off the heads of the bear-babies and 
took away the bodies, but he put back their heads as they were, and 
the bear-women came back to ask the way once more. They said, 
“ Where are the plums, for we could not find them.” 

The man said, “ Over there where you see the blue sky through 
the clouds.” So they went and found the plums. 

When they were gone, the man dressed the bodies of the bear 
babies, and put them in the fire, and covered them with ashes and 
coals, to roast them for a feast. 

Pretty soon the bear-women came back to ask if their babies were 
still asleep. The man told them the babies had been awake, but 
had gone asleep again. ‘Get all the plums you can carry,” he said. 
“T will take good care of my little niece and nephew.” 

So they went away for the fourth and last time, for with the Sioux 
Indians four is a sacred number. All things happen at the fourth 
time. And when they came again they had a great many plums, 
but their babies were cooked ready for a feast. 

The bear-women asked what was cooking, for they could smell 
roasting meat. “I went just up on the hill,” said the man, “and 
dug out two young coyotes. They are very fat. I wonder that you 
had not found them long ago.” 

So they all had a feast; but when they were taken out of the 
ashes, the bear-boy said of the bodies, “Mother, they look like my 
little sister and my little cousin.” ‘ Hush,” said the bear-woman, 
“your uncle would not do that!” But, when they sat down to eat, 
the bear-boy said, “It smells like my little sister,” but again he was 
told to be still. Then he said while eating, “ This tastes just like 
my little sister ;” and when the feast was over, he said, “ These 


look like my little sister’s bones.” 
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When the bear-boy spoke thus for the fourth time, the man said, 
“I am very hot and sweaty. Let me have some of the plums to 
take with me. I will go to the top of the hill, where the wind blows 
cool, and eat them.” So he took the plums. 

Then, when he was up on the hill, the bear-women heard him 
singing, “ I made you a feast, but you ate your own babies.” They 
ran to the hammocks and found the heads of the babies there, but 
the bodies were gone! And the man heard them wailing. 

Soon they came running toward him. He ran away and they fol- 
lowed close. When he had run until he could hardly run any longer, 
he wished he could find a hole to crawl into. And just before him 
was a hole in the side of the hill. 

But the Sioux say he told a badger, or a grizzly bear, to dig him a 
hole, and while it was digging, the man sang a song deriding the 
animal for the ludicrous appearance it presented while digging with 
its tail toward him. Each time he sang it stopped and asked what 
he was singing, and the man said he sang, ‘‘ My grandmother, she 
digs very fast,” for the second and third time, but the fourth time 
he repeated the words he had really sung, and the animal ran away. 

But the hole was there, the man crept into it and pushed himself 
through until he came out on the other side of the hill. There he 
found some alkali with which he painted himself white all over, and 
closing one eye, he painted over it till he looked as if he had but 
one eye. 

Now, because he made himself white, the Arapahos call him 
White-man ; but they call a spider whzte-man too, and the Sioux at 
Pine Ridge call the man spider, but the name does not mean White 
Man in their language, so it seems the Sioux have got the story 
from the Arapahos, and the other northern tribes have it from the 
Sioux. 

The White Man came around the hill to where the bear-women 
were wailing at the entrance of the hole. He carried a war club, 
held by the handle in his right hand and laid in the hollow of his 
left arm. He asked them what was the matter, and, having heard 
of the deed that he himself committed, White Man went again into 
the hole, leaving one of the bear-women in charge of his war club. 

While under the ground he made such cries that the bear-women 
thought there was a great fight. He also scratched his own arms 
and hands and face, and came back to the bear-women all bleeding. 
He persuaded them that the man they were after had been killed in 
the encounter. 

“T cannot bring him out,” said White Man, “ besides I am very 
tired. One of you go in first and take hold of him and pull, the 
other go in behind and take hold of her and pull, then you will get 
him.” 
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So when they were both inside, he worked fast and gathered some 
dry grass and some dead sticks. Then he took rotten wood and 
began to strike fire with his flint and steel. They heard the flint, 
but he told them flint birds passed. 

“T think I see fire,” said one of the bear-women. 

“ The fire birds are flying past,” said White Man. 

“T think I see smoke,” said the bear-woman. 

“ The smoke birds are passing,’ said White Man. 

“T think I feel hot air.” “Hot air birds are passing.” And he 
put the fire and grass into the opening and both bear-women were 
killed. 

Then White Man cooked them in the fire and had a great feast, 
for both of them were very fat. 

“That is the kind of tricks to play on cross people,” said White 
Man. 

So the Indian women tell the story of White Man to their chil- 
dren when the children are very cross. The story teaches them not 
to be cross like bears. 


Louis L. Meeker. 
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SHAKOK AND MIOCHIN: ORIGIN OF SUMMER AND 
WINTER. 


Tue oldest tradition of the people of Acoma and Laguna indicates 
that they lived on some island ; that their homes were destroyed by 
tidal waves, earthquakes, and red-hot stones from the sky. They 
fled and landed on a low, swampy coast. From here they migrated 
to the northwest, and wherever they made a long stay they built a 
“White City ” (Kush-kut-ret). 

The fifth White City was built somewhere in southern Colorado 
or northern New Mexico. The people were obliged to leave it on 
account of cold, drought, and famine. 

The first governor of Acoma had a daughter named Co-chin-ne- 
na-ko ; she was the wife of Shakok, the spirit of winter. After he 
came to live with them the seasons grew colder, colder; the snow 
and ice stayed longer; the corn would no longer mature; and the 
people were compelled to live on cactus leaves (E-mash-chu) and 
other wild plants. 

One day Co-chin-ne-na-ko went out to gather cactus leaves and 
burn off the thorns so that she could take them home for food. 
She had a leaf singed and was eating it, when upon looking up she 
saw a young man coming towards her. He had on a yellow shirt, 
woven of corn silk, a belt, and a tall pointed hat; green leggings 
made of the green moss which grows in the springs and ponds, and 
moccasins beautifully embroidered with flowers and butterflies. In 
his hand he carried an ear of green corn. He came up and saluted 
her. She replied. Then he asked her what she was eating. She 
told him that the people were almost starved; that no corn would 
grow ; and that they were all compelled to live on cactus leaves. 

“ Here,” he said, “take this ear of corn and eat it, and I will go 
and bring you an armful to take home with you.” He started and 
was soon out of sight, going towards the south. In a very short 
time, however, he returned, bringing a large bundle of green corn 
(ken-utch), which he laid at her feet. Co-chin-ne-na-ko asked him 
where he had found the corn, and if it grew near by. He replied 
that he had brought it from his home, far to the south, where the 
corn grows and the flowers bloom all the year. ‘Oh, how I would 
like to see your country; will you not take me with you to your 
home?” she said. “Your husband, Shakok, the Spirit of Winter, 
would be angry if I should take you away,” he said. Said she, “I 
do not love him, he is cold; ever since he came here no corn will 
grow, no flowers will bloom, and the people are compelled to live on 
prickly-pear leaves.” 
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“Well,” said he, “take the bundle of corn home with you and 
do not throw any of the husks outside of the door; then come to- 
morrow and I will bring you more. I will meet you here.” Then, 
bidding her farewell, he left again for his home in the south. Co- 
chin-ne-na-ko took the bundle of corn he had given her and started 
to go home to the town. She had not gone far when she met her 
sisters, for becoming alarmed at her long stay they had come out to 
look for her. They were very much surprised on seeing her with 
an armful of green corn instead of cactus leaves. Co-chin-ne-na-ko 
told them how the young man had come to her and brought the 
corn. So they helped her carry it home. When they arrived their 
father and mother were wonderfully surprised, but pleased to see 
them bringing big ears of green corn instead of cactus leaves. They 
asked Co-chin-ne-na-ko where she had found it, and she told them, 
as she had already told her sisters, that a young man, whom she 
minutely described, had brought her the corn, and had asked her to 
meet him at the same place on the following day, and that he would 
accompany her home. “It is Miochin,” said her father; “it is 
Miochin.”” “It is surely Miochin,” said her mother. “Bring him 
home with you by all means.” The next day Co-chin-ne-na-ko went 
to the place where she had met Miochin, for he really was Miochin, 
the Spirit of Summer. He was already there waiting for her. He 
had big bundles of corn. 

Between them they carried it to the town, and there was enough 
to feed all the people of Acoma, and Miochin was welcomed at the 
house of the governor. In the evening, as was his custom, Shakok, 
the Spirit of Winter, and husband of Co-chin-ne-na-ko, returned from 
the north where he spent the days playing with the north wind, and 
with the snow and sleet and hail. He came in a blinding storm of 
snow, sleet, and hail. 

On reaching the town he knew that Miochin was there, and called 
out to him, “‘Ha, Miochin, are you here?’”’ Miochin advanced to 
meet him. “Ha, Miochin, nowI will destroy you.” “Ha, Shakok, 
I will destroy you,” answered Miochin. Shakok stopped, and as 
Miochin advanced towards him the snow and hail melted and the 
fierce wind turned to a summer breeze. Shakok was covered with 
frost, icicles hung all about him, but as Miochin advanced towards 
him the frost melted, the icicles dropped off, and his clothing was 
revealed. It was made of dry bleached rushes (Ska-ra-ska-ru-ka). 
Shakok said, “I will not fight you now, but will meet you here in 
four days from now and fight you till one or the other is beaten. 
The winner shall have Co-chin-ne-na-ko.” With that Shakok left in 


a rage. 
The wind again roared and shook the very walls, but the people 
were warm in their houses. Miochin was there. Next day he left 
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for his home in the south. Arriving there he made preparations for 
the meeting with Shakok. He first sent an eagle to his friend Yat- 
chum-me Moot, who lived in the west, asking him to come and help 
him in his fight with Shakok. Then he called all the birds, insects, 
and four-legged animals that live in summer lands. All these he 
called to help him. The bat (Pick-le-ke) was his advance guard and 
his shield, as the tough skin of the bat could best withstand the 
sleet and hail that Shakok would throw at him. On the third day 
Yat-chum-me kindled his fires, and heated the thin flat stones that 
he was named after. Then big black clouds of smoke rolled up 
from the south and covered the sky. When Shakok left he went 
to the north and called to him all the winter birds and the four- 
legged animals of the winter lands. He called these all to come 
and help him in the coming battle. The magpie (Shro-ak-ah) was 
his shield and advance guard. On the morning of the fourth day 
the two enemies could be seen coming. In the north the black 
storm clouds of winter, with snow, sleet, and hail were bringing 
Shakok to the battle. In the south, Yat-chum-me piled more wood 
on his fires and great puffs of steam and smoke arose and formed 
into clouds. These were coming fast towards Acoma, and the place 
where the fight was to take place, and were bringing Miochin, the 
Spirit of Summer. The thick smoke of Yat-chum-me’s fires black- 
ened all the animals Miochin had with him, and that is why the ani- 
mals in the south are black or brown. Forked blazes of lightning 
shot out of the clouds that were bringing Miochin. Each came 
fast. Shakok from the north; Miochin from the south. At last 
they reached the town, and the flashes from the clouds singed the 
feathers and hair on the birds and animals that came with Shakok, 
turning them white; that is the reason why all the animals and 
birds that live in the north are white, or have some white about 
them. Shakok and Miochin were now close together. From the 
north Shakok threw snow-flakes, sleet, and hail that hissed through 
the air a blinding storm. In the south the big black clouds rolled 
along, and from Yat-chum-me’s fires still rose up great puffs of 
smoke and steam that heated the air and melted Shakok’s snow 
and sleet and hail, and compelled him to fall back. At last Shakok 
called for a truce. Miochin agreed, and the winds stopped and the 
snow and rain ceased falling. 

They met at the wall of Acoma, and Shakok said, “I am defeated ; 
you are the winner; Co-chin-ne-na-ko is yours.” Then they agreed 
that Shakok should rule during half of the year, and Miochin during 
the other half, and that neither should trouble the other thereafter. 

Ever since then one half of the year has been cold and the other 
half warm. 

George H. Pradt. 
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ONONDAGA PLANT NAMES. 


SomE years ago, with the aid of my good Onondaga friend, Albert 
Cusick, I commenced the collection of Onondaga Indian plant names, | 
gradually including other things. His plan was to add to the simple 

interpretation the original meaning of the word. In many cases this | 
was done, but we soon found that there were other names whose 

origin was lost. By change of form, or by remote use, there was 

nothing to tell why they were applied to certain objects. The full 

plan thus failed, but enough was secured to be of great interest. 

The forests in which the Onondagas lived suggested many things 
to them. When one of their chiefs escorted two French missionaries | 
from Onondaga to Oneida in 1657, it was in the winter, and they 
| encamped on the way. When the camp-fires lit up the scene, the 
) chief made a speech, which included these words: ‘“ Demons, who 
dwell in these forests, take care not to injure any of those who com- 
| pose this embassy. And you, trees laden with years, and whom old 
age will soon cast to the ground, suspend your fall, and do not over- 
whelm in your ruin those who are going to prevent the ruin of the 
nations and the provinces.” 

Whenever the Iroquois met in council they removed the briers out 
of the paths, and plucked the thorns out of the feet of every ambas- 
sador. They not only had the tree of peace, but in concluding a war 
metaphorically placed the bones of the dead under a great tree 
never to be seen again. it 

Among the conifers the pime had the name of o-neh'tah, “like 
porcupines holding to a stick,” from its long and clustered needles. 

The hemlock spruce differs a little. It is o-nétah, “greens on a 

stick.” It must be remembered that in common usage words 
have been shortened from their primitive form, and so an exact ren- 

dering will show something lacking. 

The dalsam fir is cho-koh-ton, “blisters,” from the marks on the 
bark. The white cedar, or arbor-vite, is 0o-soo-ha'tah, or “ feather- 
leaf ;” and nothing could be more expressive. This is an old name. 

The American yew, or ground hemlock, is o-ne-te-o'ne, “ hemlock 
that lies down,” from its prostrate habit. The tamarack is ka-neh'- 
tens, “ the leaves fall;” in which it differs from our other conifers. , 
The slippery, or red elm, is on-hoos'kah, “it slips.” Iroquois 
| canoes were made of its bark, when it slipped in the spring, and thus 
this was an important feature. Zeisberger called the white elm by 
the same name, but this is properly 00-kd-ha'tah. 
| The white oak is ki-en-tah-ken-ah'tah, “white looking tree,” from 
its gray hue. An acorn is 00-si'kwah. 
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One name of the sycamore is ka-nen'skwa, but the more common 
one is 00-da-te-cha-wun'nes, “ big stocking,” perhaps from its smooth 
and variegated bark. 

The sugar maple is o-whah'tah. The soft maple is ah-weh-hot'- 
kwah, or “red flower,” from ah-weh'hah, “flower,” and hot'kwah, 
“red.” A name for a small variety of this is o0t-kwen-tah-he-ehn'yo, 
“ new growth is red.” 

The beech is o-ech-keh'&, The water beech has a bark like this. 
but is quite slender, hence it is called o-dan-ta-dé’wen, “lean tree,” 
as distinguished from the true beech. 

The dasswood, or linden, is ho-ho'sa, “it peels.” Cords were made 
from the inner bark, and the outside was used for covering cabins, 
Like many words of constant use, it has changed but little in cen- 
turies. 

In later days the Iroquois had freer possession of the St. Law- 
rence, and after the middle of the eighteenth century used the canoe 
birch instead of the red elm. The Onondagas now call this ga-nah- 
jeh'kwa, “ birch that makes canoes.” One of the common birches 
is 0o-nah-koon'sah. The white-wood, or tulip-tree, was also some- 
times used for dug-outs and for paddles. It is ho-yen-ta-ka-ah'ta, 
“white wood or tree.” Loskiel said that some Indians thought the 
fruit and the bark of the roots a cure for fever and ague. 

The black ash is ga-hoon-wa'yah, and the name is old. A slightly 
different form is ka-hen-we'yah, and this is probably the better ren- 
dering. This seems to refer to a boat. The white ash is simply 
ka'neh. A variety growing near water, and much used for baskets, 
is ka-neh-ho'yah, “another kind of ash.” The Onondagas now go 
a long way for this, cut it for transportation, and take it home. It is 
prepared for use by repeated heavy blows on the ends, these causing 
the layers to separate. It is then detached in long, thin strips. 

The butternut tree is o0-a-wat'tah, and the nut is o0-sook'wah, which 
is the common term for any kind of nut, and is of early date. 

The hickory is a-nek', and the ditter-nut is us'teek, whence comes 
the name of Otisco. The Jesuits said that one year the Senecas 
rejoiced greatly over the unusual abundance of hickory nuts. Los- 
kiel said of their preparation, “ The Indians gather a great quantity 
of sweet hiccory nuts, which grow in great plenty in some years, and 
not only eat them raw, but extract a milky juice from them, which 
tastes well and is nourishing. Sometimes they extract an oil, by 
first roasting the nut in the shell under potashes, and pounding them 
to a fine mash, which they boil in water. The oil swimming on the 
surface is skimmed off and used in their cooking.” 

The chestnut is o-ha-yah'tah, “prickly burr.” For the “horse- 
chestnut,” goo'na is added, making “ big prickly burr.” The latter 
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name is also translated into the Onondaga tongue. Loskiel said 
chestnut-trees formed large woods. “When they are ripe, the In- 
dians, to save themselves the trouble of gathering them, hew down 
the tree. They may be eaten raw, but are commonly boiled, and 
make a rich dish.” 

My wife’s father used sometimes to cut down a tree for her, for 
the same purpose, but made it of use afterwards. When Bishop 
Cammerhoff was at Onondaga in July, 1750, he said, “ They regaled 
us with chestnut milk.” 

The dlack walnut is deut-soo-kwda-no'ne, “round nut,” from oo- 
sook'wah. 

The dladder-nut has the appropriate name of oost-tah-wen'sa, 
“rattles.” 

A late gray willow is 00-seh'tah, an old name. The yellow willow 
is cheek-kwa-né-u-hoon-too'te, “‘ yellow tree.” The red oster of swamps 
is kwen-tah-né-u-hoon-too'te, “red tree.” This is also an early name. 
Cornus alternifolia, called the “green osier” by some, is ¢wd-ha- 
he'he, “broken flower or leaf.” 

The common a/der is too-see'sa, an old name. Ka-nus-ta'che, or 
“black stick,” was described as a shrub or small tree, with leaves 
like the maple but with black bark. It may be young forms of the 
black sugar maple. 

For the /eather wood I have only the Tuscarora name of che-ka'se, 
‘rotten wood,” all the toughness being in the bark, which is very 
strong. 

The sumac is ote-ko'tah, “witch stick.” Boys make light javelins 
of this, throwing them in the air. They are decorated with native 
dyes. The name is old, and probably the game. 

Witch hazel is 00-eh-nah-kwe"-ha'he, “spotted stick.” The spice- 
bush is da-wah-tah-ayn'yuks, “stick that breaks itself, or is brittle.” 
The sassafras is wah-eh-nal'kas, “smelling stick,” an early name. 
The bark and roots are used, and Loskiel adds that “the flowers 
serve for tea, and the Indians also use the berries as a medicine.” 

The apple-tree is swa-hu'nd, “big apple,” and the name seems as 
old as their knowledge of the fruit. The wild crab is o'yah-oon'we, 
“real or original apple or fruit.” O'yah is applied to fruit of any 
kind. The name of the wild has been transferred to the Siberian 
crab apple. The cultivated apple at once became a favorite, and the 
Indians planted large orchards. 

The wild thorn is je-kah-ha'tis, “long eyelash,” from the long 
thorns. It is an old name. The shad-bush, so conspicuous in the 
spring, is kat'ton. 

The wzld cherry is a-é, another old name a little changed. The 
common red cherry is ja'é, and the white or sweet cherry, ja-é-goo'nah, 
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“big cherry,” the suffix denoting size. The choke cherry is ne-a-tah- 
tah'ne, “ something that chokes.” 

The pear is koon-de-soo'kwis, or “long lip.” The peach is termed 
oo-goon-why'e, “hairy.” From this is derived gone-twt-e' o-nen'stah, 
or “hairy seed,” for the peach stone, used in the game of the bowl. 
The fruit was a favorite with the Indians. 

A general term for wild plums is ka-ha-tak'ne, “dusty fruit.” 
Old writers give others for varieties. Loskiel said, “ The Indians 
prefer those bearing red and green plums, both of which have a 
good taste and an agreeable smell.” 

The orange has received the name of che-kwah-ne-yii-yii'ten, “ yel- 
low apple,” and the demon that of o-che-wa'ken jit'kwa ne'yi, “sour 
yellow apple.” 

The common alder has the pretty name of os-sa'ha, “frost on the 
bush,” from its appearance when in bloom. It is a remedy for ague 
and inflammation. The tvon-wood is skien-tah-gus'tah, “ everlasting 
wood.” The aspen has the appropriate name of nut-ki'e, “ noisy 
leaf,” from this obvious feature. The poplar has the same. 

The red mulberry is so'yes, “long berry,” another early name. 
The wild grape is o-heunt-kwe'sd, “long vine,” often reaching the 
summits of tall trees. By adding goona it becomes “large grape,” 
expressive of cultivated kinds. 

Indians do not always make the nice distinctions we might expect. 
Thus the Virginia creeper, poison ivy, and bitter-sweet all have the 
same name, o-hoon'tas, “stick that makes you sore.” They usually 
translate this simply as “ poison,” but the character applies but to 
one of these plants. 

The prickly ash is ke-un'ton, and has some medicinal properties. 

The strawberry has a prominent place in Indian life, the berry 
being as much esteemed as with us, and the Onondagas call one of 
the months after it, as well as one of their feasts. The present 
name differs from one of the early ones, and is noon-tak-tek-hah'kwa, 
“ growing where the ground is burned.” The name of the feast 
adds hoon-tah'yus, meaning “ putting in berries or feasting on them.” 

The currant is ska-hens-skah'he, and for the cultivated gooseberry 
goo-na is added, making it “large currant.” The wild kind has also 
something to express the “ thorny fruit.” 

The huckleberry played an important part in early Indian life, 
being gathered and dried in large quantities. The French called 
some kinds 4/uets. The Onondagas call the most important local 
kind o-heah'che, “black berry.” Ochia is the old term for berry, 
changed a little in combination. It is often omitted, as in some fol- 
lowing instances. 

The dlackberry is sa-hé'is, “long berry.”” Zeisberger adds to this 
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the word for “berry.” The red raspberry is 00-nah-joo'kwa, “cap.” 
For the thimbleberry, goo-na is added, making it “big cap.” The 
black raspberry is teu-tone-hok'toon, “that which bends over,” from 
its habit of growth. The creeping blackberry is o-kah-hak'wah, “an 
eye-ball or eye,” the fruit seeming to look out of the ground. 

Of course among trees and shrubs there are many general terms. 
One of the condolence songs is termed “at the wood’s edge,” be- 
cause there the visiting brethren stopped by the wayside fire to 
comfort their mourning friends. Almost every part of the tree might 
be mentioned here, but a few of the more prominent will suffice. 

Wood, as a material, is o-e-un'tah. Schoolcraft called it weandah, 
but the former is nearer the early forms. A ¢vee is kat-ehn'tah. It 
is better known as given in other dialects, where it often enters into 
personal names. For forest I received kah'hah. Schoolcraft gave 
it as kuhhago. A bush is o-hoon'tah, another old form. A “af is 
o-na'tah, which is also early. There are also other words which 
may be applied to such objects. 

“In the woods” is kah-hah-goon'wah, and ne-ah-te-en-tah-go'nah, 
“big tree,” is the council name of the Oneidas. 

With one or two prominent exceptions the grass family was of 
moderate importance to the Onondagas. They braided ornaments 
of sweet grass, and wove mats for their dwellings. “To be on one’s 
own mat” was equivalent to being “ at home,” and to offer a seat on 
this was an act of hospitality. There were extensive marshes in 
their country, and both the common and the cat-tail rush were fa- 
miliar and useful objects. The latter is 00-na-too'kwa, “ rushes that 
grow high, or plenty of rushes growing.” Perhaps, “ much rushes,” 
in the Onondaga idiom applying either to size or quantity. The 
sweet flag has the same name. Grass at its full height is o-win- 
o'kah, but short grass, as in turf, is oye-go'chah. For hay we have 
ose-tone'ta. 

Wheat is o-nah'cha, which is a rather early form. Rice is o-nda- 
cha-ken'&-tah, “white wheat.” Barley is ta-ka-no-ska'e, “\ong whis- 
kered,”’ and they also use our common name. Of course there are 
names for various parts of sowing and harvesting. 

Buckwheat is te-ya-nah-cha-too-ken'ha, “square seed;” perhaps a 
seed that is not round. 

Most important of all to them and the world is /udian corn. 
They have always had several varieties, and the white kind is 00-na- 
hah-keh-ha' tah. Yor a general term oo-n*hah is used. Pop corn is 
one-ten'son or wah-te'sunk. 

Corn is still pounded with peculiar Indian pestles in large wooden 
mortars, long known to be one of the best methods, even if some- 
what slow. Mats are made of corn-husks, and also one kind of 
masks, reserved for special officers. These are called 4a-kone'sah. 
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Loskiel observed that the Iroquois corn differed from that of the 
Delawares, ripening much sooner. These two nations dressed corn 
in twelve different ways. The whole subject is one of much inter- 
est. One of the most important provisions for a journey was pu/- 
verized parched corn, called one-ha'tah, “baked corn flour,” which 
was both light and nourishing. 

Timothy grass is oo-teh-a'hah, “tail at the end,” an expressive 
name for this native grass. 

Red clover has a long name for a simple meaning. It is ah-seh-nd- 
u-neh-toon'tah, “three leaves.” The white clover adds to this the 
word for “ white.” 

For weeds in general the term is ah-wen-no'ka, but some trouble- 
some ones have a more definite name. Thus both the oz-eye daisy 
and mustard are called ko-hen-tuk'wus, “it takes away your field,” 
and the name is applied to other kinds. 

Thistle is simply ooch-ha-ne'tah, “something that pricks.” The 
Canada thistle is ooch-ha-ne-tas‘ah, “small thistle;” and the dud/ 
thistle is ooch-ha-neh-too-wah'neks, “many big thistles.” 

Flax is oo'skah, “ thread-like, or making threads.” As the Onon- 
dagas used native plants in the same way, Zeisberger added Asse- 
roni to this to show its foreign nature. It then meant “ Dutch- 
man’s thread.” For their own purposes they commonly used /ndian 
hemp up to a recent day, very simply made in every cabm. This 
plant was termed o-se'kah, “‘to make cloth of.” 

The milkweed was too remarkable to escape attention, and was 
called o-wah-kwen'stah, “ milk that sticks to the fingers.” 

The common plantain is tu-hah-ho'e, “it covers the road.” Perhaps 
from this may have come the idea that it means “the white man’s 
track.” Mosses and /ichens contain much the same idea, being 
called o-weh-a'stah, “ growing all over.” A similar name is given to 
a creeping buttercup. 

The pokeweed furnished their principal vegetable dye, and was 
named accordingly, 00-ju-gwah'sah, “ color weed.”” Loskiel said that 
the roots were applied to the hands and feet as stimulants in fevers. 
This purple has been highly praised. 

The nettle is o-yen-ha'tah, “hairs that will catch you if you are not 
careful.” The catnip is ta-koos-ka-na'tuks, “ cat-eating leaf.’ From 
the same root comes ¢fa’koose, the name of catkins, “little cats.” Of 
course both are recent. 

“ Tobacco,” says an old couplet, “is an Indian weed. It was the 
Devil sowed the seed.” The Indian could not foresee its world- 
wide use as he smoked it in his forest home, or offered it as a grate- 
ful offering to spirits bad and good. The Onondagas call it o-yen'- 
kwa, in general, but add Aon'we, “real or original,” to distinguish 
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their own kind, V. rustica. This has yellow flowers, and grows from 
self-sown seed. They use this exclusively in all religious rites. So 
much has been written on this that no discussion is now required. 
Loskiel said, “ The Indians consider it as one of the most essential 
necessaries of life. The species in common use with the Delawares 
and Iroquois is so strong that they never smoke it alone, but mix it 
with the dried leaves of the sumac (rhus glabrum), or with another 
herb, called by them degokimak, the leaves of which resemble bay 
leaves, or with the red bark of a species of willow, called by them 
red-wood.” Small bags of tobacco are tied to masks to propitiate 
their spirits, and it influences common life yet. 

For two hundred years the Indians have been given to poisons, 
but not much in the past century, and the water hemlock, o-nah-san'a, 
has been the most convenient and favorite one. It was not so 
much that they poisoned others, but themselves. The Nanticokes 
brought a bad reputation of this kind with them when they entered 
New York. ; 

On the shores of Onondaga Lake are large patches of salicornia, 
commonly called “samphire.” From the thick and fleshy leaves 
this is named o-heah-gwe'yah, “fingers.” It is even more expressive 
when it has the common addition of £7¢-4it, thus meaning “ chicken’s 
fingers or toes.” 

Pennyroyal is kah-hone-tah'kas, “smelling weed.” Of course they 
have grown fond of ¢ea, and this is kd-nad-wah-no'waks o-no-kwach'ah, 
“headache medicine.” 

Peppermint is kah-nah-noos' tah, “colder, or that which makes cold,” 
from the first sensation. Spearmint is the same, but adds a dis- 
tinction of the stem. 

Of many common mints they know little. Horehound grows abun- 
dantly on the reservation, but they have no name for it or knowledge 
of its virtues. 

Many weeds go without names, especially if they are not trouble- 
some, but I could get none for the pigweed, ragweed, May weed, and 
mallow. The burdock is 00-nii-kwa-sa-wa'nehs, “big burr.” The 
bidens, commonly called “sticktight” here, is me-uh-noo-kwa-sa'- 
sa-ah, “small burr.” The hound’s-tongue is teu-te-nah-ki-en'tiin-oo- 
noo-kwa'ya, or “sheep burr.” The first six syllables make the name 
of “sheep,” and may be used as one word. 

Sarsaparilla is juke-ta'his, “long root.” Some other plants have 
the same name. It is used medicinally. 

Among roots ginseng has a high reputation, though used only by 
the Chinese. Hundreds of the Onondagas and Oneidas were em- 
ployed in digging it for the French and English traders 150 
years ago, and the Moravian missionaries, at that time at Onondaga, 
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often supplied their needs by digging this root. The Onondagas 
call it da-kien-too'keh, “forked plant.” Mr. J. V. H. Clark gave it as 
ga-ven-to-quen, with the same meaning. It is ka-lan-dag-gough in 
Oneida. An Onondaga friend told me the proper way in digging it 
is to scatter a little tobacco over the first plant found, for good luck, 
and leave it in the ground. A prosperous search would follow. 

The snake-root is o-skwen-é'tah, but I could not get the meaning. 
The bruised leaves of this, used externally and internally, have 
always had a high reputation as a remedy for the bite of the rattle- 
snake. 

The artichoke and elecampane are often confused. One name for 
the former is 00-neh-na'tah. Another is ook-ta-ha-wa'ne, “ big root ;” 
and still another is 4o-a'wa-soont-hah, “flower coming from a sun- 
flower.” The sunflower is o-ah-wen'sa. 

The yellow dock is t'ya-tah, “she stands over yonder,” suggesting 
some story, but more probably, when ripe, a brown forest maiden 
adorned with beads and other ornaments. 

The mullein has two appropriate names: 47-s7¢/Az, “ flannel,” and 
00-da-teach'ha, “ stockings.” 

The white boneset or thoroughwort is da-uh-kah-tah-ais'te, “\eaves 
coming together.” One of our names alludes to this feature, as well 
as the specific name in Latin. The purple boneset is kwen'tah ne- 
yah-wen-ho'ten. The idea is implied that the two colors represent a 
husband and wife, and this applies to other piants which are thus 
related and distinguished, as in some trilliums. Kwen-tah is “red.” 

Jndigo is much used as a color, and has the name of o-si#k'wah 
o-een'yah, the latter word meaning “blue.” Early writers praised 
their native dyes in an extravagant way, Some have been intro- 
duced, but some old kinds survive. 

Potatoes are grown and used by the Onondagas, and they are crit- 
ical as to the kind. They are called 00-neh-noo'kwa. 

The onion and garlic are oo-noh'sah. The leeks growing in low 
lands are 0o-noh-so'yah, “ queer onion,” and the w#/d onion is oo-noh- 
sah-kah-hah-koon-wa'ha, “onion that grows in the woods.” 

The ‘urnip is ove'kwa, “round or hammer root,” and the dee? is 
oke-ta'hd, “root.” Additions are made to show the kind. 

The carrot has a name proportioned to its length. It is ozeet- 
kwah-ne-uk-ta-ha'ta, “ yellow root.” 

Beans are 0o-sa-ha'tah, and peas are o-na'kwa, but Zeisberger called 
the latter os-sa-he-ta As-se-ro-ni, or “ Dutch beans,” the latter being 
the Iroquois word for the first colonists of New York. The Indians 
distinguished many things of foreign origin in this way. 

The missionary mentioned was called Ganousseracheri by the 
Onondagas, which meant “on the pumpkin.” That vegetable is 
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called 00-neoh-sah, adding oon-we, or “real or original ” for the squash, 
which they had before the other. Many things are thus distin- 
guished. 

The watermelon is 0o-neoh-sah-kah'te, “ green melon or melon eaten 
raw.” The muskmelon is wah-heyah'yees, “thing that gets ripe;” 
this usually changing color, while the other does not. The cucumber 
is called oot-no-skwi'ne, “ with prickles on it.” 

The cabbage must have attracted attention at an early day, as its 
name 00-nd-soo, was in use one hundred and fifty years ago, long 
enough for its origin to be forgotten. Its counterpart in the garden 
fares better in this way; the /ettuce being called 00-na-tah-kah'te, 
“ raw leaf, 2. ¢., eaten raw.” 

Tomatoes is changed to skomatose, and barley to bawley. 

The yellow cowslip, or caltha palustris, is ka-nah-wah' hawks, “ it 
opens the swamp,” perhaps as being one of the earliest flowers 
there. 

The 4/oodroot was used as a paint or dye by the Indians, and is 
called da-weh-kwen'chuks, “ it breaks blood.” 

The yellow moccasin flower is kwe-ko-heah-o-tah'kwa, or “whip- 
poor-will shoe.” The latter is also a Connecticut name. The bird is 
rare in Onondaga County, but both bird and flower occur on the 
reservation. 

The mandrake or “ May apple” (podophyllum) is o-na-when'stah, 
“ soft fruit.” 

Violets are ta-keah-noon-wi'tahs, “two heads entangled,” alluding 
to a widespread childish game. The famsy’s name is good, ten- 
kah-kah'ha, “he looks at me.” The hepatica, or spring beauty, is che'- 
che, but I could not get the meaning. It is probably from ojejea, a 
flower in Oneida. 

Those who have seen achild in an Indian cradle, with the hood 
dropped over its face, will see the appropriateness of the name of 
Fack-in-the-pulpit, which is kah-d-hoo*-sa, “Indian cradle-board.” 

The golden rod is o-yun'wa. Its autumn companion, the wild 
aster, has its seasonable meaning, ha-sa-ha-yein-tuk'wah, “it brings 
the frost.” 

The wintergreen is kah-nah-koon-sah'gas, “birch-smelling plant.” 
The partridge-berry has a long compound name, being noon-yeah-ki'e 
oo-nah'yeah. The first word is the name of the bird, and means 
“ noisy foot.” 

Ah-weh' hah is the word for flower, and this is also the name of the 
hop. The Oneida name of the Aap is also that of a flower. 

Mythologic ideas appear in two species of dicentra, which are 
called hah-ska-nah-ho-ne'hah, “food for ghosts, or ghost corn.” Spir- 
its do not go at once to their future home, but linger a while, and 
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require food. In old times they used to glean the cornfields and 
clean out the kettles. The ghostly appearance of these flowers 
makes their name appropriate. 

The fringed and fluffy flowers of the wi/d clematis have given it 
its name of ka-nok-we-en'tah, “foggy.” According to some the name 
suggests the opened head of the cat-tai/. This, again, suggests to 
me the Onondaga name of the catkins, familiar to children as 
“ pussy-willows.” The Onondagas call them éa'koose, “little cats,” 
much as we do. 

The white trillium is called oje-gen-stah, “wrinkles on the fore- 
head,” the flower being strongly veined. They ascribe no medicinal 
virtues to the genus. The purple trillium is kwen-tah ne-yah-wen- 
ho'ten oze-gen'stah, “red wrinkles in the forehead,” but conveying 
also the idea of “ husband and wife,” as in other cases. 

The false mitre-wort has the same name as the peach, 00-goon-why'e, 
or “hairy.” 

Blue cohosh is oo-kah'ta, “not ripe.” This is applied to the red 
and white kinds also. Another name received was ka-ko-sah-tes- 
cha'kas, “‘ smells like a horse,” but without the species. 

The wild rose has the name of ah-we-ha-tak'ke, or “red flower,” 
and this may be applied to other kinds. From its medicinal virtues 
it is also called ho-tot-hot'ah, “it stops diarrhoea.” 

The dentaria, often calléd “ crinkle-root,” is 0-ech-ken-tah, “ braid,” 
in allusion to the zigzag roots. 

That odd plant, the drown beech drops, is called och-ke-ah-kik'ha, 
“it grows on beech grounds.” Another curious plant, the woody 
Sungus on decaying trees, is called o-nah'sah, and this name is also 
applied to a cock’s comb, which it resembles. There is a story con- 
nected with this fungus. 

The adder’ s-tongue, or dog-tooth violet, is je-gah-kwi'tah. The Tus- 
caroras call it w-tea-nah're, “ crooked shin.” The claytonia, or spring 
beauty, is ko-sah-tes-kon-hose'kas, from its peculiar smell. 

A very large number of our native plants are now unknown to the 
Onondagas, and if they ever had names they have disappeared. 
Some familiar to them by sight have received no names generally 
known, but are distinguished in some cases by our own. This will 
create no surprise when we consider how few plants and trees our 
own people can commonly call by name. In some cases it may 
simply be that a few had names known to others, but not to my in- 
formants. 

I could obtain no names for the Jndian pipe, cardinal flower, 
pitcher plant, gold thread, arrow leaf, fern, pickerel weed, flowering 
dogwood, mountain ash, lily, buttercup, locust, butterfly weed, and 
many others, well known or rare. 
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I add a few words of a more general nature. A flower seed is 
o-tach'ha. The word for dark is o-skon'tah, but was ka-soo'tahk at an 
earlier day. It was of great importance in building houses, making 
canoes and various utensils; in some cases bags, ropes, and thread. 

Brushwood is ode-ko'hah. The New York Indians had a habit of 
burning this over in places, giving better pasturage for the deer, and 
making hunting easier. A dud is ose-kwa'yeah. An early French 
writer called it ka-hon-che'ra. A branch is o-en'gah ; a stick is o-en'- 
nah. A log is ka-ine'tah, about the same as the word for tree, 
referring to the “ trunk” in the latter case. 

An orchard is wah-ton-tah'te, “ where trees have been planted.” 
A garden is ne-kah-hen-tiis'ah, “small beds,” o-hen'ta or ka-hen'ta, 
being a “field.” This term is used in counting in one of their 
games. A farm is ka-hen-tuk'ka, “on the fields.” 

Turf is properly oje-ko-cha'kd, “green place,” but when sod is 
taken up and set out elsewhere, the word oh-0on'kwah is used, mean- 
ing to “take up pieces of turf.” 

Blight has attracted attention, and is termed o-ten-hah-yen'te. The 
word for sap is o-na'kah, “water from a tree,” but the name of the 
tree is added for this. It is also used for “ whiskey,” and for most 
liquids except water. 

Ki-an'twe means crop, and for sheaf we have ote-ho'kwah, “ bun- 
dle.” Chaff is o-ka'wah. 

Among our imports pepper is called ta-yu'side, or “sour stuff.” 
The hazel-nut is o-nea'stah among the Senecas, but there is now no 
Onondaga name. An old writer called it os-totch-e'ra. 

The three great vegetable supporters of Indian life were corn, deans, 
and pumpkins or squashes. Collectively the Onondagas term these 
tune-ha'kwe, “those we live on.” They are remembered at various 
thanksgiving feasts. It is well known that all were cultivated by 
the Indians before America was discovered, and that the word 
squash came from the New England tribes. 

There are many stories about the origin of these, differing greatly, 
but an Onondaga tradition, received by John Bartram while there in 
1743, may be quoted here. Lewis Evans, the Philadelphia map- 
maker, was with him on this journey, and placed on his map a high 
hill northwest of the present site of Cortland, N. Y., with this note: 
“Where Indian Corn, Tobacco, Squashes, and Pompions were first 
found by the Natives, according to their Traditions.” 

John Bartram gave a fuller account : “ We perceived a hill where 
the Jndians say Indian corn, tobacco, and squashes were found on 
the following occasion: An Indian (whose wife had eloped) came 
hither to hunt, and with his skins to purchase another. Here he 
espied a young squaw alone at the hill; going to her, and inquiring 
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where she came from, he received for answer that she came from 
heaven to provide sustenance for the poor /udians, and if he came to 
that place twelve months after he should find food there. He came 
accordingly and found corn, squashes, and tobacco, which were 
propagated from thence through the country.” This was religiously 
believed by the Onondagas. 

I have a number of Onondaga plant names from Schoolcraft, 
Zeisberger, and from an old French vocabulary, called Onondaga by 
Mr. J. G. Shea. The last seems a compound of dialects, with the 
weight in favor of Cayuga words. This has been slightly referred 
to here. Zeisberger spent much time at Onondaga, and called his 
lexicon after that nation. Unfortunately he fell into the mistake 
which his Onondaga friends pointed out. He adhered to no one 
dialect, and while many of his words are Onondaga, a large propor- 
tion are not. Some words seem of his own composition, from simple 
words then in use. In any case, these must be used with care. 
Schoolcraft’s brief vocabulary treated of but few species of plants, 
and most of these names are like those now in use. A reference to 
him was unnecessary. All these, however, have occasionally proved 
helpful, as when Zeisberger called the whztewood or “tulip tree,” 
(poplar) sguejo'na, or “large flower.” 

I make a few notes from Loskiel on the properties and uses of 
some plants and fruits by the Indians. He said they planted the 
ground nut, the root only being eaten. ‘When they are boiled, they 
taste almost like chestnuts, but cannot be eaten raw.” Podophyllum 
he called “wild citron,” and said the root was a deadly poison. The 
Indians had and have the wld crab apples, and, “being very fond 
of sharp and sour fruit, eat them in abundance.” Beans were eaten 
with bears’ flesh, and are still used in bread. 

Loskiel said there was no tree so much esteemed as the maple, 
from which they made sugar. “The Delawares call it the ‘stone 
tree,” on account of the hardness of its wood, but the Iroquois, 
‘ sugar tree.’” 

Besides two kinds of suake root, this writer said, “ A decoction of 
the buds or bark of the white ash (fraxinus carolina) taken in- 
wardly is said to be a certain remedy against the effects of this 
poison ” of the rattlesnake. 

Many thought the fowering dogwood equal to Peruvian bark, and 
they cured the effects of poison sumac “ by drinking saffron-tea, and 
using a salve made of cream and marshmallow.” This must have 
been a recent remedy. 

Wintergreens were used as a stomachic, and the juice of the d/ood- 
root was a strong and dangerous emetic. Arum maculatum was 
pungent and unfit for food when fresh. When properly prepared 
and cooked it was safely eaten, and was also used as a medicine. 
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Other like notes have been made by other men. When the 
French colony was at Onondaga Lake, 1656-58, the vegetable pro- 
ducts of the country were described in extravagant terms. 

On the way there they were out of food at the mouth of La 
Famine (Salmon) River. They found there “a little wild fruit 
which they call here atoka; the young men went to pick some in 
the neighboring meadows, and although it had almost no taste or 
substance, hunger made us find it excellent; it is almost of the color 
and size of a small cherry.” The cranderry is still called atoka in 
French Canada. 

When in Onondaga and at ease, the journalist’s fancy overflowed : 
“One sees there cherries without a stone, fruits which have the color 
and the size of an apricot, the flower of the white lily, and the odor 
and taste of the lemon (perhaps podophyllum). ... But the most 
common plant and the most marvellous of these countries is that 
which we call the universal plant, because its leaves bruised close 
up in a short time all kinds of wounds; these leaves of the size of 
the hand have the figure of the lily painted on armor, and its roots 
have the odor of the laurel-tree. The most vivid scarlet, the most 
brilliant green, and the yellow and orange most common in Europe, 
are inferior to the different colors which our savages extract from 
roots.” 

In the glowing description of the “universal tree” one almost 
loses sight of the sassafras. 

These names are taken from my present notes, and are incom- 
plete in some ways. Careful comparison will produce more uni- 
formity of spelling and sound, and should my present work be con- 
tinued in some branches not at first intended, I hope for valuable 
and permanent results. For the present the illustration of New 
York archzology requires most of my time, and language is inci- 
dental. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 
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AN INDIAN MYTH OF THE SAN JOAQUIN BASIN. 


WHILE engaged in research in California for the Field Columbian 
Museum I found a myth, evidently of very ancient origin, one phase 
of which bears upon the prehistoric topography of a certain section 
of the San Joaquin Valley. 

From the Sacramento River in mid California there stretches 
southward a wide level plain some three hundred miles in length, 
which is walled in on three sides by the Sierras and Coast Range 
Mountains. This territory of some 20,000 square miles was once 
entirely held by two linguistic stocks of Indians: the Mariposans 
on the south occupied Tulare Basin, while the Moquelumnians to the 


north covered the San Joaquin Plains and extended northward almost — 


around San Francisco Bay. There is evidence that the numerical 
strength of each family was in proportion to the extent of their ter- 
ritories, thus presuming that the mentalities of these two peoples 
were far more widely disseminated than any others of aboriginal 
California. The paltry remnants of this multitude are now scattered 
along the western slopes of the Sierra Mountains, and in each set- 
tlement I found one or more ancient representative of tribes other- 
wise extinct, each of whom, in their several tongues and dialects, 
repeated with singular consistency the following myth. This ver- 
sion is from a Mariposan native of the south fork of the Tule River: 

“Once a man lived with his wife up the cafion. She was a 
handsome woman and he loved her much. One time they quar- 
relled and she died from his beating. He was sorry and cried aloud. 
He found no comfort. He ate nothing, and lay down beside her 
grave. He lay there continually for three days and three nights 
fasting. During the fourth night he was crying for her to come 
back to him. As the great star stood overhead he felt the ground 
tremble and saw the earth moving on her grave. The clods rolled 
back and she arose and stood brushing from herself every speck of 
dust until she was clean. He stared, but was silent (a man dies 
instantly when speaking toa ghost). She started away. She went 
swiftly down toward Toxil (the point of sunset) and he ran after her 
weeping. She often turned and warned him back, declaring that she 
was bound for the Tib’-ik-nitc, the home of the dead. He still pur- 
sued her for four days and four nights when they reached Té-lit, a 
great roaring water. She mounted a bridge, slender and fragile like 
a spider's web, and began to cross over. He cried aloud with beseech- 
ing gestures. She turned. She pitied him. She stretched a hand 
toward him, and he felt strong and comforted. He sprang upon the 
bridge, but she would not suffer his touch. They crossed on Tcé- 
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laul in this manner. Tcé-laul is long, very long, but the spirits of 
the good cross it easily; the bad fall off and turn into 4p/t (pike 
fish), who must swim back to feed the living. The man saw a great 
land, a rich land, a warm, fruitful land, and people from all the world. 
He saw all kinds of different peoples, and they lived peaceably to- 
gether, for there was plenty for all. The woman told him to observe 
closely ; for he must return and tell all to his people before he died 
on the fourth day. He did so. She took him back across Tcé- 
laul and he ran home. He told all to his kin people and died on the 
fourth day as predicted.” 

This translation follows the original very closely, only omitting the 
Indians’ repetitions, when emphasizing a point. Another Mariposan 
rendition, given me in Madera County by a member of the Teuk- 
tcan’-si tribe, is as follows : — 

“ A certain man had a beautiful wife and he loved her. Onetime 
they quarrelled, and he killed her unintentionally. He grieved over 
it greatly, and lay by her grave three nights and three days. In 
the fourth night he saw the ground heave up, and she was pushed 
upon the surface. She was loaded with all her burial gifts. She 
bade him not to follow her, but he sprang up and ran with her to- 
wards Xé-cum (the north). They ran a long distance until they 
came to Hé-hé, a tumbling, furious river. He cried out to her, but 
she ran out upon a very long, flimsy bridge (t4-la-matc), upon which 
no human can balance. He fell to the sand shrieking. Then she 
turned and beckoned him on, but would not touch him. His living 
scent was too strong. She guided him safely over the bridge, and 
the other shore was all dark. She said, ‘Wait a while and there 
will be light.’ Then great blue and red fires flashed up and went 
out again. They lighted up everything, and he saw a great coun- 
try. He saw many kinds of people. He saw his dead relatives 
and friends. He sawa long line of little babies moving silently 
back across the bridge. They were coming here to our women. He 
had time to see everything in that land before the woman took him 
over the bridge again. She bade him tell his people all the wonders 
and then return to her on the third day. He ran back and called 
his tribe together and related all he had seen. He finished telling it 
and died.” 

It will be noticed that this rendition differs somewhat from the 
first ; but in reality the originals seem to me, from my very limited 
knowledge of the Mariposan tongue, to be almost duplicates. One 
point of divergence is the direction the pair travelled, and which 
my interpreter promptly admitted, saying that this was due to the 
location of the tribe telling it. In fact I noted that the most south- 
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west, and as I travelled northward, each successive tribe moved this 
mythical point farther from the west, till the San Joaquin Maripo- 
sans indicated almost compass north, or a variation of about eighty 
degrees within 150 miles. Another interesting point in this myth 
lies in the fact that a number of archaic words are found, identical 
in every version and which could not be translated by the Indians, 

On reaching the Moquelumnian peoples I heard this same myth 
repeated in the several dialects of some ten tribes, and though the 
birthplaces of these ancient relicts were, in extreme cases, Over 200 
miles apart, they were unanimous in placing their O-l6-wi-ta (the place 
of their spiritual genesis and exodus) to the west northwest. A very 
intelligent Indian living on the Merced River below Yosemite Valley 
sums up the opinions of his people in the following observation: 
“When an Indian dies his spirit goes on, on, on, to O-ld-win (pointing 
westward). That is a big place, and a long, long ways off, and no 
live man can go tothat place. Only the dead peoples. When a man 
is dead four days his spirit gets loose and packs up everything and 
comes up and lights right out this way (pointing). No kind of hill 
can stop it. It stays around here four days and watches its chance 
to get away from the Devil. The Devil keeps it corralled, but we all 
pray and the spirit gets away all right. We pray to God. I don't 
know where he is. Maybe above somewhere. The spirit moves 
along night and day. It knows the road all right; for it has been 
that way before. Wedon’t know when, but we all say that we all of 
us come from there. Even our little children know that trail. Yes, 
there is water, plenty of waters, big, this way (the arms are whirled 
in every direction). No, there is no boat aboutit. <A bridge, a fine 
fragile long bridge, more than a mile, maybe a hundred miles, a 
thousand miles long. The soul takes everything along. Now, since 
we bury everything, I don’t know about it. If the soul should drop 
off that bridge into the water it turns at once to hd-lo-mai (pike fish) 
and swims off. I never saw the ocean. That is the place we get 
our shells. That is-not O-lé-win ; for O-lé-win is land, plenty, big, 
fine, green, warm place, plenty game and seeds and fish. You call 
that Hé-win (heaven). That is the place.” 

I have intimated at the beginning of this paper that the Moqui- 
lumnians and Mariposans were Plains-People, being separated at the 
European’s advent by a slight but well recognized ridge across the 
plains near its longitudinal centre. But we find no tradition in either 
tongue speaking of themselves other than as highlanders, dwellers in 
cedar and pine groves; near rushing streams and glaciers, and that 
their west was bounded by a sea of dimensions mysterious to them. 
The physical conformation of this basin leaves us little doubt that 
such a sea did once exist. 


F. W. Hudson. 
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MEMORIALS OF THE “INDIAN.” 


Tue name “ Indian,” by which the aborigines of America are now 
generally known, had its origin in the fact that the Spanish discover- 
ers of the New World, believing that they had landed upon some 
part of the coast of India, called the natives of the lands explored by 
them /ndios, “Indians.” And this term, passing into the various 
European languages, has clung to them in spite of the misleading 
connotation. Indeed, the substitute for “ American Indian” adopted 
by certain eminent Americanists, “ Amerind” (the word is due to 
the suggestion of Major J. W. Powell), would, etymologically, at least, 
perpetuate the mistake. 

Things /ndian, large and small, still dot over the American con- 
tinent. In the United States we have an /nudian Territory ; a State 
of /ndiana (also a place called /mdiana in Pennsylvania) with its capital 
Indianapolis (another /ndianapolis exists in Iowa); at least eight 
places called /ndianola (one each in Florida, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, Texas, Utah); several localities known as 
Indio (in California, Texas). There are also recognized in the gazet- 
teers and kindred compilations the following local names : — 

Indian Bay (Ark.); Bayou (La.); Bottom (Ky.) ; Branch (Mass., 
N. J.); Brook (Mass., N. J.); Camp (O., W. Va); Castle (N. Y.); 
Creek (13, —one each in Ala, Ark., Ky., Miss., Mo., Neb.; N. J., 
Va.; two each in Pa. Tenn.) ; Crossing (Tex.); Diggings (Cal.) ; 
Draft (Va.); Falls (N. Y.); Field (Mich.); Fields (Ky.); Ford 
(Wis.) ; Gap (Tex.); Grove (Mo.); Gulch (Cal.); Harbor (Conn.) ; 
Head (N. Y., Pa, Utah); Afz// (Ala., Conn., 5 in Mass., O., S. C.); 
Hills (Mass.); Lake (Ill., Mich., N. Y.); Mills (N. J., W. Va.); 
Mound (La., Tenn.) ; Meck (Conn., Mass., Va.) ; Orchard (Mass., 
Penn.) ; Pass (2 in N. Y., Nev.); Point (Me.) ; Pond (Conn., Mass.) ; 
Ridge (Pa., Tenn.) ; River (Conn., Fla., Mass., Me., Mich., N. Y., 
R. I.) ; Rock (Me., Va.) ; Run (Ky., Pa.) ; Spring (Cal., Miss., Nev., 
N. Y., Utah) ; Springs (Cal., Fla. Ga. Ind., Md. Tenn.); Swamp 
(R. 1.) ; Zowm (Mich., N. C., S.C.) ; Trail (N. C.); Valley (Cal, 
Idaho, Va.); Village (La., Minn., Okl.) ; Wells (Cal.). 

The “ Topographical Dictionaries ” of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey reveal a great many more names of this sort, and research 
into the minutiz of local nomenclature would doubtless add others 
to the list. Canada and Newfoundland likewise bring their quota. 
In Newfoundland we find: /ndian Brook, Bay, Arm, Lake, etc., be- 
sides a number of things named Red /ndian after the aborigines, 
now extinct. In Nova Scotia there are: /ndian Brook, Indian Har- 
bor, Indian Point, etc. In New Brunswick, according to Professor 
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Genung : “ Thename /ndian River occurs once, Jndian Cove once, 
Indian Falls once, Indiantown twice, /ndian Beach twice, [ndian 
Camp Point once, Indian Brook twice, Indian Bay once, Indian Lake 
twice, /ndian Mountain once, Indian Island eight times, /ndian 
Point at least twelve times.”” Among the post-offices in other parts 
of Canada are: /ndian Brook (Ont.), Jndian Ford (Man.), Indian 
Head (Assa.), Indian Lorette (Que.), [Indian River (Ont.), Indian 
River (P. E. I.), ete. 

Names of places are not the only things “Indian.” From time 
to time many other things have been called “ Indian” because they 
were new or strange or had some real or fancied connection with the 
aborigines. Thus, wild species of plants have often been termed 
“Indian ” to mark them off from the more familiar sorts, and chil- 
dren use “Indian” substitutes for well-known plants. Sometimes, 
again, actual use by the Indians in medicine, art, industry, etc., has 
given rise to such names. Popular American names of plants abound 
in illustration of these points. Among things “Indian” of the 
kind in question are the following : — 

Indian arrow. Name applied in Salem (Ind.) to the Euonymus 
atropurpureus or wahoo (Bergen). 

Indian bean. Name given in Morristown (N. J.) to the Apios 
tuberosa, “wild bean,” or ground-nut (Bergen). 

Indian bed. A particular way of roasting clams: “ The clams are 
simply placed close together on the ground, with the hinges upper- 
most, and over them is made a fire of brush ” (Bartlett). 

Indian boys and girls, Name applied in Madison (Wis.) to the 
Dicentra cucullaria, or “ Dutchman’s breeches” (Bergen). 

Indian bread. 1. Bread made from Indian corn and rye (other 
names are “rye and Indian,” “Boston bread,” etc.). 2. Cassava. 
3. Tuckahoe (Sclerotium giganteum). 

Indian chickweed. Name given to the Mollugo verticillata, to dis- 
tinguish it from the Ste//aria media, or common chickweed. 

Indian chief. Name applied in Rockford (IIl.) to the Dodocatheon 
Meadia (Bergen). 

Indian corn. Maize (Zea mays). 

Indian cucumber. The Mediola virginica, of the lily family. 

Indian currant. The Symphoricarpus communis, or Missouri coral- 
berry. 

Indian dab. “The name given in certain parts of Pennsylvania to 
a kind of batter-cake”’ (Bartlett). 

Indian fig. 1. The fruit of a large species of cactus (Cereus 
giganteus), found in New Mexico, Arizona, etc. 2. The Opuntia 
Rafinesquit of the Northeastern States. 

1 Proc. Roy. Soc. Can., 1898, sec. ii. p. 219. 
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Indian gift. A term “proverbially applied to anything reclaimed 
after having been given.” The origin of the expression is as follows : 
“When an Indian gives anything, he expects to receive an equiva- 
lent, or to have his gift returned. This term is applied by children 
to a child, who, after having given away a thing, wishes to have it 
back again” (Bartlett). 

Indian giver. The term “Indian giver” is also used in the sense 
of “repentant giver.” According to Dr. H. C. Bolton:! “If an 
American child, who has made a small gift to a playmate, is indis- 
creet enough to ask that the gift be returned, he (or she) is im- 
mediately accused of being an /ndian-giver, or as it is commonly 
pronounced, /nxjun-giver. The child so unwise as to regret his gift 
is regarded with great disdain by his playmates, who always treat 
‘Injun-givers’ with scornful looks and sometimes with wordy derision 
as having committed a great offence to child-etiquette.” 

Indian gravel-root. A West Virginian name of the Eupatorium 
purpureum, “ Joe Pye weed,” or trumpet weed. 

Indian hemp. 1. A name applied to plants used by the Indians for 
textile purposes, — Afocynum cannabinum, A. androsemifolium, etc. 
2. An Ohio name for the Adutilon avicenne, also known as “ Indian 
mallow”’ (Bergen). 3. A West Virginian name for the Linaria vul- 

aris. 
en ladder. A tree ladder: “ A ladder made of a small tree 
by trimming it so as to leave only a few inches of each branch as a 
support for the feet ” (Bartlett). 

Indian lemonade. A California name for the Rhus canadensis. 

Indian lettuce. A California name for the Montia fontana. 

Indian mallow. The Adbutilon avicenne, also called “Indian 
hemp.” 

Indian meal. Maize or corn meal. A mixture of the flour of 
maize and wheat was called “ wheat and Indian,” and a similar mix- 
ture with rye flour “ rye and Indian ” (Bartlett). 

Indian melon. A name given in Colorado to a species of Echino- 
cactus. 

Indian mozemize. A name given in Ferrisburg (Vt.) to the Pyrus 
Americana, also known as mooze misse (Bergen). 

Indian orchard. In certain parts of New England and New York, 
“an old orchard of ungrafted trees, the time of whose planting is 
not known ”’ (Bartlett). 

Indian paint. 1. A Missouri and Minnesota name for the Litho- 
Spermum canescens. 2. A Wisconsin name for a species of 7rades- 
cantia. 3. A name for the Chenopodium capitatum. 

Indian paint-brush. A name given in Massachusetts to the Cas- 
tilleia coccinea, or “ painted-cup,” of the figwort family (Bergen). 

1 Four. Amer. Folk-Lore, vol. v. p. 68. 
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Indian peach. A term applied to “ ungrafted peach-trees, which 
are considered to be more thrifty and to bear larger fruit than others” 
(Bartlett). 

Indian physic. Aname given tothe Gillenia trifoliata, a medicinal 
plant. In certain parts of North Carolina the G. stipulacea is called 
“ Indian physic.” 

Indian pink. 1. An Illinois name of the Castilleia coccinea, called 
in Massachusetts “ Indian paint-brush.” 2. A name given in parts 
of Massachusetts to the Silene pennsylvanica, and in California to 
the S. Californica. 3. A name given in certain parts of Massachu- 
setts to the Polygala pauctfolia, or fringed polygala (Bergen). 

Indian pipe. The Monotropa uniflora. The bending of the young 
heads suggested the name. 

Indian pipe-stone. A name for catlinite. 

Indian pitcher. The pitcher-plant (Sarracenia purpurea). 

Indian plantain. The name given to a species of Caca/ia. 

Indian poke. The white (or false) hellebore, Veratum viride. 

Indian posy. A name applied in Long Island and parts of Con- 
necticut to the Gnaphalium polycephalum, or fragrant life everlasting 
(Bergen). 

Indian potato. 1. An Ohio name for the Dicentra canadensis, or 
“squirrel corn.” 2. A Califorina name for the Brodiwa capitata. 

Indian pudding. A pudding made of corn meal, molasses, etc. 

Indian rhubarb. A California name for the Saxrifraga peltata. 

Indian rice. A name sometimes applied to the “wild rice” 
(Zizania aquatica) of the region of the Great Lakes, etc. 

Indian root. A New Hampshire name for the Ava/ia racemosa, or 
spikenard, of the ginseng family (Bergen). 

Indian slipper. A name given in certain parts of New England 
to the Cypripedium acaule, the pink “lady's slipper,” or “ moccasin 
flower.” 

Indian summer. The “second summer,” or “short season of 
pleasant weather, usually occurring about the middle of November,” 
corresponding to the European “St. Martha’s summer,” “ Summer 
of All Saints,” etc. The term is said to have originated “from the 
custom of the Indians to avail themselves of this delightful time for 
harvesting their corn ; and the tradition is that they were accustomed 
to say they had always a second summer of nine days just before the 
winter set in” (Bartlett). 

Indian tea. The name given to several plants, the leaves, etc., of 
which were used by the Indians (and afterwards by some of the 
whites) to make “tea.” In Newfoundland and Labrador the Ledum 
latifolium and L. palustre, better known as “ Labrador tea,” are 
called “ Indian tea.” 
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Indian tobacco. 1. A name applied to the Lobelia inflata. 2. A 
former name in New Jersey of the Verbascum thapsus, or common 
mullein (Bartlett). 3. A New York name of the /Vicotiana rustica. 
4. A name given to the Antennaria plantaginifolia, “chewed by 
children as a substitute for tobacco” (Bergen). 

Indian turnip. 1. The New England “Wake Robin,” or “ Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit” (Arum triphyllum). 2. The “pomme blanche,” or 
“prairie potato” (Psoralea esculenta) of the Western plains. 

Indian vervine. A Newfoundland name for the Lycopodium lu- - 
cidulum. 

Indian warrior. A California name for the Pedicularis densiflora. 

Indian weed. An early name for tobacco. 

Indian wheat. An early name of maize, Indian corn. 

Indian whort. Aname given in Labrador and Newfoundland to 
the Arotostaphyllos uva-ursi, or “bear-berry,” of the heath family 
(Bergen). 

Nor has the sguaw, the Indian woman, been forgotten. Sguaw 
Mountain in Colorado, Sguaw Creek in Idaho, and a few other places 
scattered over the country, bear her name. A number of plants, 
etc., have been called after her. Among them are these : — 

Squaw berry. 1. The partridge-berry (Mitchella repens). 2. The 
Vaccinium stamineum, of the heath family, known also as “ squaw 
huckleberry.” 

Squaw bush. 1. A name for the Cornus stolonifera and C. sericea 
in Maine and the West respectively. 2. A California name for the 
Canadensis. 

Squaw flower. A Vermont name for the 7rillium erectum, called 
also “ birthroot,” “ squaw root,” etc. (Bergen). 

Squaw mint. The American pennyroyal, Hedeoma pulegoides. 

Squaw root. 1. ANew Hampshire name for the 7ri//ium erectum 
(Bergen). 2. Cohosh, black and blue. 3. The Caulophyllum thalic- 
troides, known also as papoose root. 4. The Conapholis Americana. 

Squaw’s carpet. A California name for the Ceanothus prostratus. 

Squaw vine. A name given in parts of New England to the 
Mitchella repens, or “ partridge-berry.” 

Squaw weed. 1. The Erigeron Philadelphicum, a species of daisy. 
2. The Senecio aureus, or golden ragwort. 

After the squaw, too, are named the o/d sqguaw, or long-tailed duck 
(Clangula hiemalis), and the squaw-fish have been named. Another 
interesting memorial of the squaw is the expression sguaw man 
(=1. An Indian man doing woman’s work; an effeminate. 2. A 
white man who has married an Indian, and lives with her people). In 
questions of the disposition of Indian lands the “ squaw man” fig- 
ures a good deal. 
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Even the pappoose, or Indian child, is remembered in the term 
pappoose root, applied to the blue cohosh (Caulophyllum thalictroides). 

Other languages besides English, which have implanted themselves 
upon the American continent, have also memorials of the “ Indian.” 
The French of Quebec possess, among others, the following inter- 
esting expressions : — 

Botte sauvage. Moccasin. The term dotte sauvage is much older 
in the language than moccasin and its variants, which are more liter- 
ary, and mostly due to English influence. 

Thé sauvage. Labrador tea. 

Traine sauvage. Toboggan. 

To the early French Canadians the Indian tribes were /es nations, 
in the same manner as the “heathen” have been gentes or gentiles 
to other races, and in the earlier maps of the country such names as 
Riviere des Nations, Riviere des Petites Nations, Lac des Deux Na- 
tions, etc., appeared. 

Children’s songs and games are such repositories of past know- 
ledge that it would be very strange if those of American children 
did not contain some reminiscences of the Indian. Says Mr. W. W. 
Newell on this point: “Considering the space which our Indian 
tribes occupy in the imagination of young Americans, it is remark- 
able that the red man has no place whatever in the familiar and 
authorized sports. On the other hand, savage life has often fur- 
nished material for individual and local amusements.” One “ Indian 
game” of New England boys and one also of New England girls 
have been described by Mr. Newell.! 

The boys’ game is as follows: “ Near the country-place of a family 
within our knowledge was a patch of brushwood containing about 
forty acres, and furnishing an admirable ground for savage warfare. 
Accordingly a regular game was devised. The players were divided 
into Indians and hunters, the former uttering their war-cry in such 
dialect as youthful imagination regarded as aboriginal. The players 
laid ambushes for each other in the forest, and the game ended with 
the extermination of one party or the other. This warfare was regu- 
lated by strict rules, the presentation of a musket at a fixed distance 
being regarded as equivalent to death.” 

The girls’ game was after this fashion: “ In a town of Massachu- 
setts, some thirty years since, it was customary for the schoolgirls, 
during recess, to divide themselves into separate tribes. Shawls 
spread over tent-poles represented Indian lodges, and a girl always 
resorted to her allotted habitation. This was kept up for the whole 
summer, and carried out with such earnestness that girls belonging 
to hostile tribes, though otherwise perfectly good friends, would 
often not speak to each other for weeks, in or out of school.” 

1 Games and Songs of American Children, p. 26. 
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Similar games, in which both sexes partake, are reported by other 
authorities. There is an account of a rather remarkable one in the 
Haskell-Russell collection of “ Child Observations,” (pp. 170, 187, 
218), where also several boys’ games of “Indian” are recorded. 
According to a little girl of nine : — 

“ We had a book containing colored pictures of Indian chiefs, and 
from this we drew the characters of a favorite game for rainy days. 
My oldest brother, about twelve, was the chief, my next oldest an 
old warrior, and a younger one an Indian without a title. The chief 
had a red cotton handkerchief for a headdress, and a plaid shawl for 
a blanket. An umbrella handle was a gun, and a broom with a piece 
of red cloth tied about it was a tomahawk. A skein of yarn, when 
we could get it, was a scalp. My youngest brother and I were the 
people of the village. When we heard the Indians yell, we ran 
to the fort, a corner of the room barricaded by two old chairs and 
a broken clothes-horse. I put a stick, my gun, between the bars of 
the clothes-horse, and shot the chief. The other Indians entered 
the fort, the chief came to life, and we were taken captives. I was 
dragged out by my hair. I had been told to hold back and resist as 
much as possible ; but my brother pulled my hair so hard I did not 
dare to after the first attempt. We were marched around the room 
three times, and then taken to the Indians’ hut to have our fate 
decided. Once I was allowed to become a squaw, and once I was 
allowed to escape. The play usually ended with a war-dance so noisy 
that my mother broke it up.” 

One of the “Indian games” played by boys from eight to ten 
years of age is thus described : — 

“ The boys of our neighborhood had a long time of playing Indians 
this spring. They rubbed colored chalk on their faces, put feathers 
in their hair, wore red tablecloths for blankets, and stuck wooden 
hatchets and knives in their belts. They took pride in making their 
hatchets and bows and arrows neatly. They built a lodge at a short 
distance from the village. When they paraded through the village 
in single file, they were followed by the smaller boys, who were not 
permitted to join the band, and who had to be occasionally dispersed 
with war-whoops and yells.” 

Doubtless there have been many more like games, all over the 
northeastern portion of the United States especially, in particular 
during the period of “ Dime Novel ”’ influence. 

In a few of the songs and games of American children the Indian 
himself appears. The flower-oracle lines used when pulling off the 
petals of the ox-eye daisy (Leucanthemum vulgare), or when finger- 
ing buttons, etc., sometimes run : — 


Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, /ndian chief. 
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Mr. W. H. Babcock,! who has studied the games of the children 
of Washington, D. C., reports the “ marriage of knife” verses in 
use when jumping or skipping rope, as follows : — 

By the holy and religerally law 
I marry this /ndian to this sguaw ; 


By the point of my jackknife 
I pronounce you man and wife. 


According to Miss Mary O. Clarke,? this rhyme exists among the 
negro children of Virginia, with some variation in the first line, and, 
with other changes there, it occurs in several different parts of the 
United States. Of the endings to these marriage-verses, only one, 
Mr. Babcock notes, is in “ proper aboriginal keeping,” and that runs: 


Sober live and sober proceed, 
And so bring up your Indian breed. 


A game of “Indian” formerly played in Lancaster, Mass., is de- 
scribed thus by Mrs. A. M. L. Clark of that town :? — 

“Two young people, a boy and a girl, were placed in opposite cor- 
ners of the room, and required to advance toward each other, saying, 
as they took a step forward: (The boy) ‘ My old squaw, how I love 
you!’ (The girl) ‘ My old Indian, how I love you!’ The fun con- 
sisted in efforts to make the couple laugh, when the whole procedure 
would have to be repeated.” 

The folk-songs of French Canada, as represented in Gagnon’s * 
collection, are very largely of old French origin, belonging oversea, 
and contain, apparently, few references to, or reminiscences of, the 
Indian. One of them, however, runs thus :— 


C’était un vieux sauvage, 

Tout noir, tout barbouilla, 
Ouich’ka! 

Avec sa vieill’ couverte 

Et son sac A tabac. 
Ouich’ka! 

Ah! ah! tenaouich’ tenaga. 

Tenaouich’ tenaga, ouich’ka ! 


Avec sa vieill’ couverte 

Et son sac A tabac. 
Ouich’ka! 

Ton camerade est mort, 

Est mort et enterrra. 
Ouich’ka ! 

Ah! ah! tenaouich’ tenaga, 

Tenaouich’ tenaga, ouich’ka! 


1 Amer. Anthrop., vol. iii. p. 267. 
2 Fournal American Folk-Lore, vol. vi. p. 290. 8 Jb. vol. x. p. 325. 
* Chansons populaires du Canada (1880), pp. 124-126. 
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Ton camerade est mort, 

Est mort et enterra. 
Ouich’ka! 

C’est quatre vieux sauvages 

Qui port’nt les coins du drap. 
Ouich’ka! 

Ah! ah! tenaouich’ tenaga, 

Tenaouich’ tenaga, ouich’ka! 


C’est quatre vieux sauvages 
Qui port’nt les coins du drap. 
Ouich’ka ! 
Et deux vieill’s sauvagesses 
Qui chant’nt le Zidera. 
Ouich’ka ! 
Ah ! ah! tenaouich’ tenaga, 
Tenaouich’ tenaga, ouich’ka ! 


This song may be roughly translated as follows : — 


It was an aged Indian, 

All black and all bedaubed. 
Ouich’ka ! 

With his old blanket 

And his tobacco-pouch. 
Ouich’ka ! 

Ah! ah! tenaouich’ tenaga, 

Tenaouich’ tenaga, ouich’ka ! 


With his old blanket 
And his tobacco-pouch. 
Ouich’ka! 
Thy comrade he is dead, ; 
Is dead and buried too. 
Ouich’ka ! 
Ah! ah! tenaouich’ tenaga, 
Tenaouich’ tenaga, ouich’ka! 


Thy comrade he is dead, 
Is dead and buried too. 

Ouich’ka! 
’T is four old Indians 
Who hold his winding-sheet. 

Ouich’ka! 

Ah! ah! tenaouich’ tenaga, 
Tenaouich’ tenaga, ouich’ka! 


’T is four old Indians 
Who hold his winding-sheet. 

Ouich’ka! 
And two old squaws it is 
Who sing the Zidera. 

Ouichka! 
Ah! ah! tenaouich’ tenaga, 
Tenaouich tenaga, ouich’ka ! 
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In another French-Canadian popular song, a variant of the well- 
known “ Marlbrough s’en va-t-en guerre,” the same refrain occurs, 
* together with the mention of the “four old Indians” and the “two 
old squaws.”’ 
Gagnon suggests that the Indian words in the song may be only 
“imitations, in the manner of children, who mimic the homme des 
bois,” etc. 


mee 


Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


ALGONKIAN. Cree and Ojibwa. Mr. E. R. Young's “ Indian Life 
in the Great Northwest” (London, 1901, pp. 126) contains some 
items of general interest on mission experiences among these In- 
dians. Some customs and practices are briefly referred to. One 
curious belief noted is that concerning sympathetic suicide: When 
a man, woman, or child is very sick, if a relative or intimate friend 
kills himself at the moment of death, it is thought that the two spirits 
will go tothe hereafter together and be companions forever. — Black- 
foot, Blood, Piegan. Mr. G. B. Grinnell’s “ Punishment of the 
Stingy”’ (N. Y., 1901), reviewed in detail elsewhere in this number 
of the Journal, contains a number of tales from the lore of these 
related tribes, — The First Medicine Lodge, Thunder Maker and 
Cold Maker, The Blindness of Pi-wap 6k, Nothing Child, Shield 
Quiver’s Wife, The Beaver Stick and Little Friend Coyote. — Chey- 
enne. In the “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. iv. N. s. pp. 13-16) 
for January-March, 1902, Mr. Grinnell writes of “Cheyenne Wo- 
man Customs.” Puberty ceremonies, menstruation, marriage, and 
childbirth are briefly referred to. These customs, the author tells 
us, were obtained from Cheyenne old women, and “ were a part of the 
old wild life of the buffalo days, and many of them have now passed 
out of use.” It is interesting to note that at the period of first men- 
struation the girl was “painted red over the whole body by older 
women.” The custom, too, prevailed of a woman “not having a 
second child until her first is ten years old.” The coming event was 
then announced publicly bya friend. At first the child “is not 
allowed to nurse from its mother, but some other woman, who has a 
young child, nurses it” for four days. — Penobscot and Abenaki. Pro- 
fessor J. Dyneley Prince’s article on “The Differentiation between 
the Penobscot and the Canadian Abenaki Dialects,” published in the 
“ American Anthropologist ” (vol. iv. N. s. pp. 16-32) for January- 
March, 1902, contains on pages 29-32 some sentences and a brief 
tale about a forest giant in Penobscot and Abenaki with interpreta- 
tivecommentary. According to the author Penobscot “ has diverged 
somewhat less than Abenaki from the original common language.” 
Another remark of Professor Prince is worth reproducing here: 
“The old theory regarding the instability of American languages 
finds no support from this investigation.” — Onomatology. In the 
same journal (pp. 183-192) Mr. William Nelson publishes a list of 
288 “ Indian Words, Personal Names, and Place-Names in New Jer- 
sey.” The list, which is made up from the “ New Jersey Archives” 
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and other sources, consists of names recorded prior to 1710. Such 
alphabetical lists are exceedingly valuable for onomatological research. 
Most of the names still remain to be interpreted. A goodly num- 
ber, between the Dutch and the English spelling, are strangely 
metamorphosed from their original forms, but will doubtless be duly 
recognized by the expert. 

ATHAPASCAN. Navaho. In “Everybody’s Magazine” (vol. vi. 
1902, pp. 33-43) Mr. G. H. Pepper has an interesting illustrated 
article on “ The Making of a Navajo Blanket.” The author justly 
laments the intrusion of “store material” and modern white ideas 
into Navaho blanket making : “ Let us hope that the efforts that are 
now on foot may grow to such proportions that the modern influ- 
ence may be swept away completely, and primitive ideas and primi- 
tive work be once more the dominant factor in his weaving indus- 
tries.” The Navaho is an example of the hunter turned weaver. 
The art he learned from the Pueblos, but “ did not put the knowledge 
to any use until after the conquest.”” Although he adopted the wool 
from Spanish sheep, “the only tools he borrowed were the shears 
and wool-cards.” And his industry has been rewarded, for few in- 
deed have never heard of the famous “ Navaho Blanket.” 

Cappoan. Pawnee. Mr. Grinnell’s “Punishment of the 
Stingy ” (N. Y., 1901) are four Pawnee tales, — The Girl who was the 
Ring, The First Corn, The Star Boy, and the Grizzly Bear’s Medi- 
cine. 

CHINOOKAN. Mr. G. B. Grinnell’s “Punishment of the Stingy” 
(N. Y., 1901) contains three “ Blue Jay Stories,” — The Punishment 
of the Stingy, Blue Jay the Imitator, Blue Jay visits the Ghosts, — 
of which original Chinook versions will be found in Dr. Franz Boas’ 
“ Chinook Texts”’ (Washington, 1894). 

CopeHan. Wintun. Pages 17-18 of Mr. Dixon’s monograph 
(reviewed below) on “ Basketry Designs of the Indians of Northern 
California,” treat of the Wintun Indians of the Sacramento Valley. 

Eskimo. In “Globus” (vol. Ixxx. 1901, pp. 226, 227), H. N. War- 
dle treats of “Die Eskimos und die Schraube” in continuation of 
the discussion of the screw among the Eskimo in previous numbers 
of this Journal. The author is inclined to favor the independent 
discovery of the screw by the Eskimo. It is pointed out that all 
their known screws are “lefts,”’ as is also the horn of the narwhal, a 
“screw” which these primitive people have had under their eyes 
from time immemorial.—F. A. Cook’s well-illustrated paper on 
“The People of the Farthest North,” published in “Everybody’s 
Magazine” (vol. vi. 1902, pp. 19-32), treats of the domestic life of 
the Northern Eskimo. — Dr. Franz Boas’ “The Eskimo of Baffin’s 
Land and Hudson Bay” (N. Y., 1901, pp. 370. Plates i-iv. and 
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172 text-figures), which forms vol. xv. pt. i. of the “Bulletin of the 
American Museum of Natural History,” will receive special atten- 
tion later in this Journal. It contains a mass of new and valuable 
ethnographical, sociological, and folk-lore material. No fewer than 
81 tales from Cumberland Sound and 30 from Hudson’s Bay are 
recorded, besides a number of Eskimo texts. This monograph is a 
most important contribution to literature about the Eskimo. 

IroguolAN. Professor J. N. B. Hewitt’s article on “ Orenda and 
a Definition of Religion,” which appears in the “ American Anthro- 
pologist ” (vol. iv. N. s. pp. 33-46) for January-March, 1902, is a con- 
tribution of great value to the literature of primitive psychology. 
In detail the author discusses the Iroquoian concept of religion and 
its expression in ovenda-words, 7. e. words composed with orenda, the 
native term for the mystic potence under consideration. Recogniz- 
ing the lack of a word to express this idea in English, Mr. Hewitt 
proposes the adoption of ovenda as a term at oncé harmonious and 
well defined in its signification. The ovenda-words relating to the 
shaman, the hunter, etc., which are explained on pages 38-40, are 
very interesting. According to Mr. Hewitt: “It has been found 
that among the Iroquois orenda, a subsumed mystic potence, is re- 
garded as related directly to singing, and with anything used as a 
charm, amulet, or mascot, as well as with the ideas of hoping, praying, 
or submitting (compare the history of the word charm in English).” 
Religion, the author thinks, “‘ may be defined as any system of words, 
acts, or devices, or combinations of these, employed to obtain wel- 
fare or to avert ‘ill-fare through the use, exercise, or favor of the 
orenda of another body or bodies” (p. 42). The investigation (on 
pages 44, 45) of the Iroquoian words for mind, soul, ghost, life, brain, 
muscular or bodily strength, etc., shows that, “as employed by Iro- 
quoian speakers, orenda is not at all one of these psychic or biotic 
activities.” Primitive man “interpreted the activities of nature to 
be the ceaseless struggle of one orvenda against another, uttered and 
directed by the beings and bodies of his environment, the former 
possessing orenda, and the latter, life, mind, and orenda, only by 
virtue of his own imputation.” For the primitive pantheon “the 
one requisite credential was the possession of orenda,” and thus 
“the story of the operations of orenda becomes the history of the 
gods.” This admirable paper must be read in full to be thoroughly 
appreciated. The catholicity of our English speech is such that the 
reviewer hopes to see Mr. Hewitt long remembered by this word in 
addition to his learned essays. 

KuLANAPAN. Pomo. Pages 20-24 of Mr. Dixon’s monograph 
on “ Basketry Designs of the Indians of Northern California” are 
concerned with the Pomo. 
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PALAINIAAN. Pit River. The basketry designs of the Pit River 
Indians are discussed at pages 14-17 of Mr. Dixon’s monograph, 
“ Basketry Designs of the Indians of Northern California.” 

PugsBLos. In the “American Anthropologist ” (vol. iv. N. s. pp, 
56-72) for January-March, 1902, Professor J. Walter Fewkes dis- 
cusses “‘ The Pueblo settlements near E] Paso, Texas.” The set- 
tlements treated of are Ysleta, and the Piros, pueblos of Socorro 
and Senect, —the latter is in Mexico. With respect to the pueblo 
of Ysleta, social organization, insignia of office, dances, foot-race, 
rabbit-hunt, language, etc., are described more or less briefly. The 
Indians have become practically “ Mexicanized,” though their dances 
before the church and some other ceremonies exist still as “ survivals 
which have been worn down into secular customs.” They do not any 
longer know the significance of them. The word for “church,” sika- 
weemissatu (“house containing sacred objects of the mass”’) is hy- 
brid, Tiwa and Spanish. The dances noted are the rattle dance (on 
the festival of the patron saint), mask dance or Baile de T. ortuga 
(on Christmas afternoon), red pigment dance (at festival of St. John), 
scalp dance (no longer celebrated), house dances, etc. The foot-race 
and rabbit-hunt resemble those of their northern kindred. Concern- 
ing the language of the Ysletefios we learn (p. 69): “ No Ysleta child 
can at present speak the language, and those adults who can con- 
verse in it are old men and women.” The need of philological in- 
vestigation here is pressing. Survivals of the older clan system 
exist. A number of suggestive folk-tales are still told and a few old 
pueblo customs are kept up. The use of the fire-drill and the fire- 
stick is known. The Piros of Senect have also their secularized pagan 
dances and processions, rabbit-hunts, foot-races, etc. Here, too, the 
old native tongue “has practically disappeared as a means of con- 
versation.” At San Lorenzo the masked personage, called Malinche, 
appears, and “‘ Moctezuma fires ” are lighted in November. 

PujunAN. Maidu. Pages 2-14 of Mr. Dixon’s monograph on 
“ Basketry Designs of the Indians of Northern California” treat of 
the Maidu. 

SAHAPTIAN. ez Percé. Mr. Grinnell’s “Punishment of the 
Stingy” (N. Y., 1901) contains one Nez Percé tale, “ Ragged Head.” 

Siovan. Catawba. In the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. iv. 
N. S. pp. 52-56) for January-March, 1902, Dr. A. S. Gatschet writes 
of the “ Onomatology of the Catawba River Basin.” The names 
Wateree (wattrd", “to float in the water’’), Santee (sd"/a, “to run”), 
Sewee (sdwé, “island”), Kiaway (&dia, “turtle”), and many more 
local appellations are taken from the Catawba language. The word 
Catawba, itself, seems to be of Choctaw origin (katdpa, “cut off, 
interrupted, dammed, obstructed’). Concerning the Mobilian trade 
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jargon, Dr. Gatschet remarks that very little is known about it, and 
that it cannot in any way be compared, as some have thought, with 
the Chinook jargon, at least in so far as the relations of the latter to 
the real Chinook language are concerned. — Osage. The paper of 
Professor W. H. Holmes on “ Flint Implements and Fossil Remains 
from a Sulphur Spring at Afton, Indian Territory,” published in the 
same journal (pp. 108-129) is of interest to folk-lorists, since it deals 
largely with flint, bone, and antler implements from a “sacred 
spring,” probably resorted to, for the purpose of depositing such - 
things, by the Osage Indians, before the introduction of iron. The 
spring is said to have been a meeting-place of the old “ medicine- 
men” and “doctors” of the tribe. The deposits were probably 
made as good-luck offerings. Such sacrifice was widespread among 
the tribes of the West. Reference is also made to “ sacred springs” 
in western Kansas (frequented by the Omahas), in Northeastern 
Arizona (Pueblos), at Hudson, New Mexico, etc. Such deposits (or 
rather discoveries of them) are rare in the East. 

Urto-Aztecan. Mexican. In the “ Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr.” 
(1901, pp. 348-350), Dr. R. Virchow discusses, with two text- 
figures (representing the microcephals in question), “Die beiden 
Azteken,”’ Maximo and Bartola, —the illustrations are from photo- 
graphs of the naked bodies. Dr. Virchow had previously (Verh. 
1877, p. 290; 1878, p. 27) studied the anthropometric characteristics 
of these pathological specimens of humanity. The woman is better 
developed than the man, and the vegetative processes of both are in 
good condition. No advance in intellectual qualities has, however, 
been made. The feelings seem not to be deep. Dr. Virchow points 
out that the hair suggests an admixture of negro blood, while the 
features of the face recall the faces and figures on Central Ameri- 
can pottery. — According to the brief paper of Dr. E. Seler on the 
‘Pinturas Jeroglificas, Coleccion Chavero,” in the “ Verh. d. Berl. 
Ges. f. Anthr.” (1901, p. 266), the Mapa de Tlaxcallan and the Cédice 
ciclogréfico are fabrications due to a young artist of Tabasco, who is 
also said to have palmed off another fabricated MS. on the Duc de 
Loubat, and perhaps to have had a hand in the so-called Relieves de 
Chiapas, published by the Junta Colombina de México. These fabri- 
cations, in which the ignorance of the artist sometimes clearly 
appears, are made up from Kingsborough, other Mexican and Maya 
MSS., etc. — Pipils. To“ Ymer” (vol. xxi. 1901, pp. 277-324) C. 
V. Hartman contributes a rather extended article, ‘“ Etnografiska 
undersékningar éfver aztekerna i Salvador,” illustrated with thirty 
figures, dealing with the Aztecs of the Republic of Salvador. Among 
the topics discussed are: People, houses and domestic life, furniture, 


implements and instruments, ornaments, industries, dolls and tops, 
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playthings, seats, basketry, religion, dances, masks, etc. A top, 
figured on p. 302, seems to be identical with one from Ancon in 
Peru, while the seats on p. 301 remind the author of some from 
Brazil figured in von den Steinen. The making of reed-ware (bas- 
kets, etc.) is a chief industry of these people. Five chief types of 
baskets are made, — the author goes into some detail about basketry. 
Pages 315-321 deal with religion, religious ceremonies, dances, 
masks (of these several are figured on pp. 319 and 320). The Aztecs 
of western Salvador number some one hundred thousand. — In the 
“Verh. der Berl. Ges. f. Anthr.” (1901, pp. 274-277), Dr. E. Férste- 
mann discusses, with five text-figures, “ Der Nordpol bei Azteken 
und Mayas,” dealing particularly with the Aztec day-sign ozomatli 
and the Maya day-sign chuen, which correspond to each other. Both 
probably represent a monkey, the Maya chuen being possibly related 
to the Tzental chuz, which denotes a particular species of monkey. 
In the figure of the Maya God C. Dr. Férstemann thinks one can 
detect the indication of the peculiar nostrils of the American mon- 
key. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 


Mayan. Maya. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. iv. 
N. S. pp. 130-143) for January-March, 1902, Mr. George Byron Gor- 
don has an article, illustrated with two plates and six figures, “On 
the Interpretation of a certain Group of Sculptures at Copan.” The 
inscriptions in question are those on sculptures X and Y of the 
author’s monograph on the Hieroglyphic Stairway, and a fragment 
from a block on the stairway. These sculptures, the author thinks, 
“form a group by themselves, differentiated from all other objects 
found at Copan, or elsewhere among the Maya ruins, by certain pe- 
culiarities which they possess in common,” etc. Mr. Gordon’s con- 
clusion is that: “Each sculpture might be regarded as a sort of 
allegorical representation of the calendar in which the Kins, Uinals, 
Tuns, and Katuns are portrayed as personages in the act of bind- 
ing up the years,—in effect making bundles of them ; the Cycles 
being the straps by which they are bound, and the Great Cycles 
being indicated by the principal divisions of the bundle.” The 
author makes the following interesting statement about the hiero- 
glyphs : “ During a thousand years, according to the dates at Copan, 
the hieroglyphs remain uniform, and show no measurable change 
such as would be coextensive with the development of the art of 
writing.” The slow process of the evolution of such a system must 
have taken ages upon ages. — Mr. Gordon’s account of “ The Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway Ruins of Copan” and Mr. Teobert Maler’s “ Re- 
searches in Central Portion of the Usumatsintla Valley,” published 
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by the Peabody Museum (Cambridge), together with Mr. C. P. Bow- 
ditch’s “ Notes on the Report of Teobert Maler,” all valuable contri- 
butions to the study of the architecture and hieroglyphic remains of 
the Central American peoples, are reviewed in detail elsewhere in 
this number of the Journal. — Dr. E. Férstemann’s “ Kommentar 
zur Mayahandschrift der K6nigl. offentlichen Bibliothek zu Dresden 
(Dresden, 1901, pp. iv. + 174) is a work indispensable for students 
of Maya hieroglyphics. It is interesting to compare it with the essay 
of 1886, “ Erlauterungen zur Mayahandschrift der Kéniglichen 
éffentlichen Bibliothek zu Dresden.” Férstemann is one of the 
most assiduous devotees of Central American palzography, and is 
still hard at work.— Lacantun (Lacandon). Pages 23-40 of Mr. 
Teobert Maler’s “ Report” treat of the region of Lake Petha and 
the Lacandon Indians of that region. Cayucos (boats), houses, and 
domestic utensils, calabashes with incised designs, dejuco bird-cages, 
incense-burners, rock-paintings on the lake-shore, clothing, bows and 
arrows, flints and flint flakes, etc., are briefly described. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Guayagul. In the “Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr.” (1901, pp. 
267-271), Dr. Karl von den Steinen writes briefly about “ Die 
Guayaqui-Sammlung des Herrn Dr. v. Weickhmann,” now in the 
Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Berlin. The collection, which consists 
of weapons, implements, ornaments, etc., Dr. von den Steinen 
points out that the Guayaqui possess no painted or carved orna- 
ments. Noteworthy is the use of wax for daubing baskets and for 
improving the very poor quality of clay used in their pottery. At 
pp. 269-271 a brief Guayaqui vocabulary is given, the presence of 
many Guarani words, inclining the author to class the Guayaqui with 
the Guarani stock. 

Jivaro. Inthe “Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr.” (1901, p. 65), Dr. 
R. Virchow briefly describes “ Den ausgeweideten Kopf eines Jivaro 
(Siid-Amerika).” This prepared head was on exhibition before the 
society. Reference is made also to another head in the possession 
of Dr. Virchow. 

Peru. In the “Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir 
Anthropologie ” (1901, pp. 404-408) Dr. Max Uhle writes from Peru 
on “ Die deformirten Képfe von peruanischen Mumien und die Uta- 
krankheit.” The author does not at all share the opinion of Ranke 
that the deformation seen in old Peruvian skulls is more accidental 
than consciously artificial, and cites from the ecclesiastical and other 
records of the country to prove the prevalence of artificial deforma- 
tion of the heads of children, especially of young infants. Different 
tribes (e. g. Cabanas and Collaguas) seem to have had different ideas 
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about deformation. The Collaguas are said to have deformed their 
children’s heads, so that they might fit the caps better. To Dr. 
Uhle’s discussion Dr. Virchow adds (pp. 408, 409) a few remarks, 
and refers to De Blasio’s recent study of the Peruvian mummies and 
crania in Neapolitan Museums. Dr. Virchow holds to the opinion 
that the deformation is artificial. Uta is apparently a sort of vene- 
real disease. 


° GENERAL, 


BasKETRY. Part P of Bulletin of the U. S. National Museum, 
No. 39, consists of a paper by Professor Otis T. Mason, “ Directions 
for Collectors of American Basketry” (Washington, 1902, p. 31). 
Processes of manufacture are described with more, or less detail, in- 
cluding coiled basketry and its varieties. Pages 27-31 contain a 
useful list of Indian basket-making tribes, especially in North Amer- 
ica. The paper is illustrated by forty-four text-figures. Coiled bas- 
ketry seems to present the greatest variety of size, — “there are 
specimens delicately made that will pass through a lady’s finger ring, 
and others as large as a flour barrel.” Imbrication is one of the 
most restricted of technical processes. — Vol. xvii. part i. pp. 1-32 
(N. Y., Feb. 12, 1902) of the Bulletin of the American Museum 
of Natural History constitutes Professor R. B. Dixon’s “ Basketry 
Designs of the Indians of Northern California,” which is well illus- 
trated with thirty-seven plates containing one hundred and seventy- 
four figures. From the earliest period the Indians of California have 
been noted for the great development among them of the art of bas- 
ketry, though not to the same extent or along the same lines in all 
parts of this area. Pages 2-19 of Mr. Dixon’s essay are occupied 
with “ The Designs of the Northeastern Area” (Maidu of the Puju- 
nan stock, Pit River of the Palainihan, Wintun of the Copehan, and 
Yana) ; pages 19, 20, with “ The Designs of the Southeastern Area” 
(Moquelumnian stock in Amador and Calaveras counties) ; pages 
20-24 with “ Designs of the Pomo Group ;”’ and the remainder with 
general discussion. The material studied by the author “tends to 
confirm the belief that in the mind of primitive man no design is 
either purely realistic or decorative, that all designs are to be ascribed 
in their origin to the interaction of both factors; now one, now the 
other, being in ascendancy ”’ (p. 31). Asa whole, the designs here 
discussed “occupy a place about midway between the balance of 
Arapaho art and the somewhat preponderant realism of the Salish 
designs.”” The Maidu shows less conventionalism than the other 
types of the region and “more tendency to what might be called a 
‘hidden’ or ‘obscure’ realism.” Mr. Dixon calls attention to the 
fact that “there are really surprisingly few exact coincidences be- 
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tween tribe and tribe” (p. 25). The Maidu, Pit River, Klamath, 
Yana (?), and Wintun may perhaps be grouped together as being 
“characterized by great variety and number of designs, predomi- 
nance of animal and plant motives,” etc. This group would be dif- 
ferentiated from the Pomo (paucity of designs and lack of animal 
motives) on the one hand, and from the Southeastern Group (as to 
designs, more related to the types of Southern California). The 
Northwestern Group “seems to have sufficient character to stand 
alone.”” The Pomo designs often contain a peculiarity differentiat- 
ing them from all the others here described. This is a gap or break 
in the design, called dau, which is said to be for the purpose of “ let- 
ting the soul escape.” This break occurs also in Yuki (north of 
Pomo) baskets, and “suggests at once comparison with the similar 
openings left in designs on basketry and pottery in the Southwestern 
States” (p. 24). Among the Maidu the practice is almost universal 
of putting one design only on a basket. The simple zigzag seems 
“more southern than northern in its affinities.” A remarkable 
example of coincidence in design is reported by Mr. Dixon between 
the Maidu and certain negro peoples of the Victoria Nyanza, seven 
of whose baskets are figured on plate xxxvii. for purposes of compar- 
sion with Maidu designs (feather, vine, snake, earthworm, flower, 
etc.) on plates iv., viii., x., xi. Concerning these the author remarks 
(p. 28): “ The great similarity, not to say identity, of these designs, 
is most striking, and, as in this case we have no possible suggestion 
of borrowing or contact, we are forced to regard the instance as a 
remarkable example of the independent origin of similar designs by 
peoples, not only antipodal in their location, but of entirely distinct 
races.” Mr. Dixon’s monograph is a most interesting and well- 
illustrated study. — The second edition of Mr. G. W. James’s “ In- 
dian Basketry” (Pasadena, Cal., 1902, pp. 274), which is reviewed 
elsewhere in the Journal in detail, treats of the basketry of the In- 
dians of the Southwest, the Pacific States, and Alaska. A consider- 
able portion of the book is devoted to symbolism and allied topics 
connected with basketry. — As “ Supplement to American Museum 
Journal, vol. ii. No. 4, April, 1902” (p. 26), appears Mr. G. H. Pep- 
per’s illustrated account of “ The Ancient Basket Makers of South- 
eastern Utah.” The name “ Basket Makers” is given to a people 
whose remains, found chiefly in the caves they inhabited in the 
Grand Gulch Country, distinguish them from the Cliff Dwellers, — 
the former are long-headed, the latter broad-headed with posterior 
artificial flattening. Their dead are found buried under baskets, 
hence the term. Most of the vessels found are of a crude type. 
The sandals of these people differ from those of the Cliff Dwellers 
in having square toes. The collection (in the American Museum) 
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of basketry from this region is described with some detail. Some 
of the designs seem to be related to those from California treated of 
by Dixon. This paper is of interest for its discussion of the art of 
a “ new people.” 

Houses. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. iv. N. s. pp. 
1-12) for January-March, 1902, Dr. Washington Matthews has an 
interesting and valuable article on “ The Earth Lodge in Art,”’ illus- 
trated with nine plates and four text-figures. By “earth lodge” is 
meant “certain large houses inhabited by the Indians of the Mis- 
souri Valley within the nineteenth century.” Lodges of the Omahas, 
Mandans, Arickarees, etc., are briefly described and figured. The 
earth lodge, at an earlier period, probably existed as far south as 
Louisiana and as far east as Tennessee. Now, “there are probably 
only five or six in existence, and these are confined to the Fort Bert- 
hold reservation in North Dakota.” Dr. Matthews discusses the 

reproduction of pictures of the earth lodge in the writings of various 
ethnologists and others from Catlin in 1840 down to the present 
time, — De Smet, Prince Maximilian, Morgan, etc., — pointing out 
some amusing mistakes and blunders. The African aspect of the 
Kansa lodges in De Smet is only too apparent. One illustration, 
reproduced by Dr. Matthews in plate x., appears to have been used 
in one edition of Lewis and Clark as a Cree fishing-lodge, and in one 
edition of Patrick Gass’s journal for Arickaree earth lodges. The 
author’s wide knowledge and long experience with the Indians of 
the region studied enables him to correct many misconceptions, and 
add much that is new and valuable. 

TeetTH-MutTitation. In the “Mittheilungen der anthropologi- 
schen Gesellschaft in Wien” (vol. xxxi. 1901, pp. 13-22) Dr. Richard 
Lasch has an article, “‘ Die Verstiimmlung der Zahne in Amerika 
und Bemerkungen zur Zahndeformierung im Allgemeinen.” Teeth- 
filing (Eskimo, Tlinkit, Mexicans, Mayas, Mbayas), knocking out 
(Central America, Guancavilca), teeth-coloring (Arawaks, Miraha, 
Goajiro, etc.), are discussed with more or less detail. According to 
Dr. Lasch “the mutilation of the teeth (knocking out, filing, color- 
ing) was originally a purely cosmetic procedure, intended to attract 
the other sex.’”’ It has been a mistake to explain it, as has been 
done so often hitherto, on mythological grounds, — it is rather human 
vanity than human superstition that is at the bottom of such prac- 
tices. Its change to a ceremonial rite at puberty and many other 
aspects of the deformatory process come late. The paper is well 
supplied with bibliographical references. 


A. F.C. and I. C. C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WorK ACCOMPLISHED IN THE STUDY OF AMERICAN INDIAN FOLK-LorE. 
— On January 4, 1888, the American Folk-Lore Society was organized at 
Cambridge, Mass., having as one of its objects the collection and publica- 
tion of the folk-lore (in no narrow, restricted sense) of the aborigines of 
this continent, and with the number for April-June of the same year the 
Society began the publication of the Journal of American Folk-Lore, which 
is now beginning its fifteenth volume. The first thirteen volumes of the 
Journal represent the editorial activity of Mr. William Wells Newell, whose 
services it still has the good fortune to retain as associate editor. A glance 
into the fifty-one numbers, issued during this period, suggests some reflec- 
tions on the work already accomplished and that which still remains to be 
done. 

An estimate, not claiming to be minutely exact, of the folk-lore articles 
published in the Journal, 1888-1900, the articles of like nature appearing 
in the American Anthropologist during the same period, and the mono- 
graphs (completely or largely of folk-lore content) published by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology for these years, gives the following results : — 


Stock. | Bur. Ethnol. | Totals. 

20 6 34 
Iroquoian . % « 30 I 3 34 
8 8 II 2 
British Columbia, etc. . . . . II 5 17 
3 3 9 15 
California-Oregon. . . . 5 I 5 II 
2 - 5 7 
West Indian ......-s - - 3 3 
South American . .... I I I 3 
- - I I 

aim 125 40 114 279 


Outside of 75 titles relating to South America and 2 to the West Indies, 
308 books, memoirs, and papers reviewed in the “ Record of American 
Folk-Lore,” 1895-1900, are distributed thus : — 

Uto-Aztecan 54, Pueblos 45, Algonkian 44, Mayan 38, Iroquoian 18, 
Siouan 17, Eskimo 13, Athapascan 12, Haida 12, Mexico (other than Uto- 
Aztecan) 18, Northwest Pacific Coast (general) 10, Salishan 8, Central 
American (other than Mayan) 6, Kwakiutl 3, Tsimshian 3, Caddoan 
(Pawnee) 3, Muskoghean 3, Kiowa 2, Yuma 2, Tlinkit 1, Copehan 1, Sha- 
haptian 1, Klamath 1, Pujunan 1, Kulanapan 1, Chinook 1. 
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This total does not include, of course, articles appearing in the Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, but these would not disturb seriously the propor- 
tions indicated. 

From these two sets of figures, which, naturally enough, gauge only 
approximately the work done in American Indian folk-lore during the past 
few years, one is able to discern certain factors very influential in increas- 
| ing the output of scientific knowledge. Such, ¢. g., are: The existence of 

the Bureau of American Ethnology making possible long-continued investi- 
gations and assuring their publication, though not always as speedily as 
might be wished, and permitting trained investigators to devote their lives 
to a single tribe, if need be; the appearance of a special medium of publi- 
cation, like the Journal of American Folk-Lore, where the general facts 
and particular details of folk-lore investigations may be given the widest 
possible currency at short notice, and discussion, comparative study, etc., 
promoted, while the bibliographical data serve to orient from time the gen- 
eral subject and its special branches ; the activity of Museums with large | 
endowments and efficient corps of curators (U. S. National, Peabody, 
American Museum of Natural History, Field Columbian, University of 
Pennsylvania, Ontario Archzxological, etc.), where the material objects 
having to do with folk-lore (monuments, paraphernalia of myth, ritual and 
religion, picture-writing, folk-medicine data, amulets, etc.), can be set up 
or stored so as to be accessible to the student, who possesses already the 
thoughts of the savage and the barbarian concerning them, but needs to 
make the final correlation of mental and material expression ; the organi- 
zation of special committees (like the one of the British Association on the 
Northwestern Tribes of Canada) for the promotion of investigations by 
experts in particular areas ; the subsidization by men and women of wealth 
of expeditions to deal with particular areas, or to test special theories, 
accumulate evidence for the solution of important questions, etc. (Hemen- 
way Archeological, Villard Peruvian, Jesup North Pacific Coast, etc.), 
which enables investigators to visit regions otherwise inaccessible and 
inaugurates beneficial codperation in no other way attainable ; the foster- 
ing by private munificence (¢. g., preéminently the Duc de Loubat) of the 
: publication of documents and folk-lore materials of all sorts, which, other- 
wise, must remain out of the hands of those most competent to study them ; 
the establishment by societies of publishing funds (¢. g., that of the Ameri- 
ican Folk-Lore Society) providing for the editing and issuing of important 
special monographs. 

One can see also the results of the continued activities of specialists in 
Algonkian (Hoffman, Tooker), Athapascan (Morice, Matthews, Bourke), 
Iroquoian (Hale, Mooney, Hewitt, Beauchamp), Siouan (Dorsey, Matthews, 
Fletcher), Pueblos (Cushing, Fewkes), Eskimo (Murdoch, Boas, Turner), 
) tribes of North Pacific Coast (Boas, Farrand, Smith), Uto-Aztecan (Starr, 
Fewkes, Kroeber, Nuttall), California-Oregon (Gatschet), Pawnee (Grin- 
nell), Kiowa (Mooney), Mayan (Saville, Bowditch, Thomas, Gunckel), etc. 
One has to go over the list only slightly to see for how very much the work 
of these specialists counts. 
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This survey of recent folk-lore literature shows us also that extra-Ameri- 
can investigators are attracted a great deal more by Central America, 
Mexico, and South America than by North America, the antiquities of the 
various Mexican, Mayan, and other Central American, Chibchan, Peru- 
vian, etc., peoples proving a more tempting field than the less cultured 
tribes of the North. And, naturally, North American students have turned 
more to the peoples about them. German interests in Chile, the Argen- 
tine, Brazil, etc., have stimulated German scientific investigation of the 
folk-lore of the aborigines of those lands; so, too, with Italian interests in 
the Argentine and Brazil. The work actually done in these countries is 
rather underestimated in North America. So, also, the work done by 
Spanish-Americans, except perhaps in Mexico. 

If one were tempted to generalize he might say: The study of Eskimo, 
Athapascan, and North Pacific folk-lore is centred about legend and social 
institutions, inventions, implements, etc., — sociological, so to speak ; that 
of Algonkian, Siouan, and Iroquoian, more closely related to language and 
thought, — psychical ; that of the Pueblos, markedly ritualistic in adapta- 
tion to environment ; that of Mexico and Central America, culture — com- 
memorative with strong artistic and literary penchants. It will readily be 
seen that certain temperaments in scientific men are better adapted for the 
study of one of these groups than for that of another, that there is a natu- 
ral, desirable gravitation to this or to that making for better work and bet- 
ter results. This fact is illustrated by the labors of those fellow-members 
whose loss we have had to deplore during the last thirteen years: Brinton 
(a genial generalizer), Cushing (unique in Pueblo work), Hoffman (deeply 
read in the lore of the Algonkins), Dorsey (a Siouan specialist, perhaps 
unequalled as a scientific linguist), Bourke (a connoisseur of the southern 
Athapascans), Hale (linguist and ethnologist, in his last years an Iroquoian 
specialist), Mallery (an unexcelled authority on gesture-language and picto- 
graphy). 

We rejoice still in the possession of a score or more of trained investi- 
gators, all doing good work and plenty of it. Though we have lost so 
many excellent laborers in the field, others are taking their place as skilled 
hands, and the harvest promises to be as rich as ever, richer indeed, if that 
can be. The present outlook for work in the folk-lore of the American 
aborigines is very optimistic. 

If a suggestion as to particular publications be in order, it seems to the 
writer that the gathering together of a series of monographs on the folk- 
lore of the various stocks of North American Indians, continuative of the 
Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, is extremely desirable, and it 
would be an apt recognition of the thirteen years’ labors of the Society 
here summarized if some of its wealthy friends were to amplify its publica- 
tion fund so as to make this possible. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


EXHIBITION OF Puppets. One of the sights of Liége in Belgium is the 
numerous puppet-shows (“théatres de marionettes”). According to “Wal- 
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lonia” (vol. x. p. 56) there was opened towards the close of last January a 
“Puppet Exhibition,” held under the auspices of the “Amis du Vieux- 
Litge” society. The exposition was competitive, and some 40 impresarios 
participated, the puppets exhibited numbering between 250 and 300 of all 
shapes and models, — knights, emperors, noble ladies, the famous legendary 
Tchantchet. The exhibition, which was very successful, was opened by the 
governor of the province, the burgomaster of the city, and the president of 
the Court of Appeal. Among the visitors was the minister of France at 


Liége. 


Kraus Musica Museum IN FLorence. In the “ Archivio per |’Antro- 
pologia ” (vol. xxx. pp. 271-297), a brief account, by A. Kraus, Jr., is given 
of the Kraus “ Ethnographical-Psychological Musical Museum ” in Florenee, 
Italy, with a list of the 1078 specimens of musical instruments of all ages 
and peoples, aids, appliances, etc., therein contained. Here are to be 
found all sorts of human inventions in the way of making “sweet sounds,” 
and sounds that can be only sweet to the inventors of some of the instru- 
ments in question, — instruments employed by savages in their initiation 
rites, by shamans making “ medicine,” by youths in love the world over, by 

priests and devotees of all religions, — flutes and pipes of shepherds, lutes 
and harps of minstrels and troubadours, instruments for the dance and for 
war, etc. The Kraus Museum has already been of great service to trav- 
ellers, men of science, historians, and students of music, composers, and 
others. Of the 1078 numbers in the catalogue, Asia furnishes 118 (Japan 
being best represented) ; Australia and Polynesia, 21 ; Africa, 42 ; Europe, 
640, besides 230 collections of aids and appliances for musical instru- 
ments ; America, 25 (from north, centre, and south). Of the American 
specimens four are from Haiti, two are banjos, the rest come from various 
tribes of Indians, — Mexico is naturally best represented (7 items). Other 
peoples furnishing one or more instruments are Eskimo, Yakatat, Haida, 
Sioux, ancient Peruvians, Cayapt (Brazil), Paratintin (Brazil), Indians of 
the Amazon and of Para. 


De Morrituet as Foik-Lorist. Gabriel de Mortillet (1821-1900), the 
French anthropologist, is said to have written, at the age of fifteen, a crit- 
ical note on “ Amulets,” which does not appear, however, in the list of his 
works compiled by Paul de Mortillet for the Bulletins et Mémoires de la 
Société d’Anthropologie de Paris (vol. ii. series v. pp. 448-464). Of his 
numerous publications, 1845-98, perhaps a dozen (including several books) 
had to do largely with folk-lore subjects, — pre-Christian cross, origin of 
hunting and fishing, prehistoric surgery, etc. His papers relating to Amer- 
ica were: 1878. Découverte de |l’Amérique aux temps préhistoriques 
(Congr. Internat. Anthr., Paris, pp. 267-269). 1877. La cimetitre d’Ancon 
au Pérou (La Nature, 31 mars). 1885. Les groenlandais descendants 
des magdaléniens. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, pp. 868-870.) 1897. 
L’Atlantide (ibid. 447-451.) His advocacy, in 1885, of the view that the 
Greenland Eskimo were the descendants of the men of the river-drift in 
France, caused no little discussion. 
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THE BERNSTEIN PROVERB LisraRy. Through attendance, in 1865, at a 
lecture on the wisdom of proverbs and their ethical and racial significance, 
Ignatius Bernstein, a rich citizen of Warsaw, was led to the idea of collect- 
ing a library of the proverbs of all ages and peoples, — books and manu- 
scripts, independent works and articles from periodicals. Wealth enabling 
him to search and choose from all quarters of the globe, the library, after 
35 years of industrious collection, is unique in the world. It contains 
4761 separate items from more than 150 languages of civilized and unciv- 
ilized races and peoples, of which 70 are MS. A sumptuous catalogue of 
the Bernstein collection was published at Warsaw in two volumes in 1900. 
A copy has not yet reached the editor of the Journal, so this note is neces- 
sarily incomplete. 


Toy EXHIBITION AT Parts. Late in the summer of 1go1 the Parisian 
prefect of police, M. Lépine, suggested to the makers of cheap toys, New 
Year’s presents, etc., that they try to invent some new and original toys. 
The idea took, and a prize exhibition was instituted, in which 160 exhibitors 
shared. The exhibit was formally opened in the large hall of the Tribunal 
of Commerce in November, and the toys offered for competition numbered 
many hundreds. The value of the toys exhibited ranged from 5 centimes 
to fr. 2.95, the maximum price fixed by the authorities. Among the more 
interesting specimens were : a map that could be taken to pieces (“la terre 
en morceaux’”’) ; a Boer-English toy in which the Boer kicks the Briton; a 
whole collection of “ Santos,” or toy air-ships, some of which, by an ingen- 
ious device, circle round the Eiffel tower ; a donkey that, when a bit of 
sugar is put into its mouth and the bridle pulled, returns it as a bonbon, 
—a new “nickel-in-the-slot ” machine; a harp with flute attachment; an 
“ alcoholic ;”’ automobiles for from fr. 1.43 to fr. 1.95, the last being “ ele- 
gant ; ” self-moving boats for two sous (run by chemical reaction), etc. M. 
Léo Claretie, one of the jury of awards, was very enthusiastic over the suc- 
cess of the affair, which proved abundantly that the old ingenuity of the 
Parisians was still alive, and that the toy-maker’s funeral was not yet to be. 
As a result of the exhibition a toy-museum will probably be inaugurated. 
These few notes are taken from a brief account by Marie-Louise Néron in 
“ Volkskunde ” (vol. xiv., 1901-02, pp. 205-207). 

A. F.C. 


We su Superstitions. Although not more superstitious or less intelli- 
gent than any other class of Americans, it seems to be a fact that those 
of Welsh descent possess a greater stock of “sayings” of one kind or 
another, and of folk-lore traditions and beliefs, than those of most other 
nationalities. Two superstitions that I have found to be nearly universal 
among Welsh Americans seem to me to be worthy of record. 

One of these belongs to that large class of weather-wise observations, 
and is based on simple belief in an overruling Providence that permits not 
even a sparrow to fall unobserved. 

The belief or superstition was first brought to my notice a number of 
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ago. In the course of a conversation with an old Welsh coal miner 
late in the fall, he remarked that we had a long, hard winter before us, and 
that he was therefore sure of steady work at good wages until spring. 

Struck by the absolute confidence of his tone, I inquired how he knew. 

“ Why,” he replied, “look around you. See those weeds. Did you ever 
see taller? It is the same everywhere, —in the fields, in gardens, along 
the roadside, the weeds are higher than I ever remember seeing them 
before. That means that we will have the deepest snows the coming winter 
seen here for many years. The reason is this. The little snowbirds live 
on the seeds of weeds all winter. If the snow covered up the weeds the 
birds would starve; so the weeds always grow somewhat higher than the 
deepest snow will be. When the winter is to be soft and open, with little 
snow, the weeds only grow a few inches tall. I am an old man and I have 
never known this sign to fail.” 

It is pleasant to note that that winter, at least, the old coal miner’s faith 
was justified. Since then I have proved that the same belief is prevalent 
among the Welsh in all sections of the country. I have even heard it 
referred to in the pulpit by Welsh clergymen as an instance of God’s watch- 
ful care over his creatures. 

Another superstition, of a less pleasing nature, but perhaps even more 
widespread, is the belief that if a wild bird flies into a house a member of 
the family will die within a year. A remarkable instance of the verification 
of this belief occurred within my own knowledge. It happened in one of 
the mining towns of Pennsylvania, one summer evening in 1898. The 
family were of. Welsh extraction, saturated with the beliefs and supersti- 
tions of the mother country. The mother was of rather advanced age, in 
failing health, and inclined to worry over the prospect that her days on 
earth were nearly ended. One evening as they were about to sit down to 
supper a robin flew in at the open door. With a cry of terror the old lady 
threw up her hands and fell back dead. 

Of course it is evident that the woman died of fright, inducing an attack 
of heart failure. If she had never heard that the entry of a bird into a 
house meant death to one of the inmates she would possibly be alive to-day. 
However, the occurrence did much to add to the prestige of the omen, not 
only among the Welsh, but among those of other nationalities in the same 
community. 

This latter belief seems to be a survival of the pagan doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. It is even now said in some sections that the 
bird comes to summon the soul of the one whose death is indicated, — 
and that after death the soul will enter that bird. This may be an expla- 
nation of the fact that even the children of Welsh parentage rarely make 
war upon members of the feathered tribe. 

This superstition, however, can hardly be classed as of Welsh origin. 
It seems to be equally prevalent among the Scotch and Irish, and to a cer- 
tain extent among the English. I can find no trace of it, however, among 


continental peoples. 
Fohn L. Cowan, 


ALLEGHENY, Pa. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Boston. — Tuesday, December 10. The regular meeting of the Boston 
Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society was held at the residence of 
Mrs. Everett Morss, 303 Marlborough Street, at 8 p.m. Dr. Roland B. 
Dixon, of Harvard University, gave an interesting account of his recent 
journey to Manchuria. He dwelt on the customs and superstitions of the 
people, and illustrated his lecture with photographs and various objects 
brought from China, including costumes. 

Tuesday, Fanuary 21. The monthly meeting was held at the Grund- 
mann studios, by invitation of Miss Marian Hall Judd, Prof. F. W. Putnam 
in the chair. An event of great interest was the rendering of “ Los Pas- 
tores,” a miracle play of the Rio Grande, communicated to the Society some 
years ago by Capt. J. G. Bourke. The music had been obtained on nine 
cylinders, and was notated by means of a phonograph bought for the pur- 
_ pose by subscription of the Boston Branch and the Peabody Museum. Mr. 
James W. Calderwood undertook the task of notating and arranging, and 
although the records were faint, all but four airs were obtained. The text 
had been written out for Captain Bourke, by the performer who took the 
part of the head shepherd, and this, with all its imperfections, was trans- 
lated by Mrs. Otto B. Cole, a member of the Boston Branch. The transla- 
tion, which was both finished and literal, was cut to about half its length in 
order to bring it within the limit of an evening’s performance. Mrs. Cole 
also prepared and read an introduction to the play, giving the probable 
origin of music and text, and described the lantern slides, which were made 
from photographs of the actors as seen by Captain Bourke. Mr. William 
P. Fowler then read the play, which was interspersed with the lyrics, four- 
teen in number ; these were sung by a chorus of a dozen young women, who 
had been working on them since October. Mr. Calderwood admirably 
succeeded in preserving the original character of the music, while arrang- 
ing it for women’s voices, with piano accompaniment. Three times in the 
month “ Los Pastores” was repeated to small audiences, and was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all who heard it. 

Tuesday, February 12. The regular meeting was held at the residence 
of Mrs. Lee Hoffman, 184 Commonwealth Avenue. Dr. Charles C. Wil- 
loughby of the Peabody Museum of Harvard University gave the address 
of the evening, his subject being “ Indian Basketry ;” the descriptions were 
illustrated with fine lantern slides. Dr. Dixon also spoke briefly on the 
symbolism of certain Indian baskets, using as examples some of those in 
the collection of Mrs. Hoffmann. Mr. Farwell concluded the evening with 
renderings on the piano, exhibiting his arrangements of themes from Amer- 
ican Indian music. 

Tuesday, March 18. The regular meeting was held with Mr. and Mrs, 
Henry Hyde Dwight, 306 Commonwealth Avenue. Dr. Henry Minor Hux- 
ley of Harvard University gave a paper on “The Wedding and Funeral 
Songs of the Syrians,” as studied in Syria, from which country he has lately 
returned. Helen Leah Reed, Secretary. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


Memoirs of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University. Vol. I. No. 6. THE HigROGLYPHIC STAIRWay 
Ruins oF Copan. Report on Explorations bythe Museum, By Georce 
Byron Gorpon. Cambridge: Published by the Museum, 1go2. Pp. 
37. Plates I-XVIII. Vol. II. No.1. RESEARCHES IN THE CENTRAL 
PORTION OF THE USUMATSINTLA VALLEY. Report of Explorations for the 
Museum, 1898-1900. By TEoBERT MaLer. Cambridge: Published by 
the Museum, 1901. Pp. 75. Plates I-XXXIII. 

These splendidly illustrated monographs are renewed evidence of the 
excellent work both in exploration and in record of results being done by 
the Peabody Museum. Mr. Gordon followed the late Mr. Owens in ex- 
ploring the hieroglyphic stairway on the side of one of the great pyramidal 
ruins of Copan, and, in spite of the unfortunate havoc wrought by an earth- 
quake, or by the gradual collapse of the structure itself, secured moulds, 
photographs, drawings, etc., enough to make possible the study of the won- 
derful stairway in the Museum. According to Mr. Gordon’s calculations 
the stairway contains an inscription 700 years later than any other at 
Copan. It is to be regretted that of the inscription decorating the stair- 
way, — ‘‘the longest hieroglyphic inscription that has yet come to light 
among the Maya ruins,” —the great part is hopelessly lost. The few frag- 
ments remaining of the temple to which this stairway was the approach 
indicate that “it possessed features of great artistic merit,” and was doubt- 
less “‘ one of the most striking edifices at Copan.” Fifteen feet in front of 
the centre of the stairway stood Stela M (now fallen and broken), “ one of 
the most elaborately and delicately carved of all the stele at Copan.” 
Ten feet in front of Stela M is Altar M, “a square-shaped block of stone 
fashioned into the form of a four-legged grotesque animal without a head,” 
— into certain holes at the front and back, however, heads may have once 
been fitted, the “portrait” of a king, chieftain, or sage, found near by, 
having been one of these. The most remarkable ornaments of the stairway 
are a pair of serpents with interlocking coils, forming part of the headdress 
of a seated figure. Another notable ornament is the great head of a parrot 
or macaw. This head bears such a “striking «semblance to the Maya 
month-sign Aayad” that Mr. Gordon suggests that “the month Xayaéd in 
the inscriptions is represented by the head of a farrot and not the head of 
a turtle.” The last date of the inscriptions is presumed to “refer to the 
stairway itself, the date on which some ceremony connected with its com- 
pletion or possibly the inauguration of the work was performed.” The 
next latest date to that of the stairway is that on Stela N, which is 730 
years earlier, while the date on Stela M is five years earlier than that on 
Stela N. With the possible exception of Stela C the stairway “is the 
latest monumental work at Copan, which is not surprising, for the elaborate 
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architecture, the evolution of the ornament, the finish of the sculpture, and 
the highly artistic quality of the glyphs, all seem to argue an advanced 
state of development.” There is thus every reason to suppose that “a long 
period of comparative inactivity elapsed between the setting up of Stela M 
and N, on the one hand, and the erection of the stairway and (presumably) 
Stela C on the other.” The order of reading of the inscription is “from 
the top downward, from left to right along the faces of the steps.” The 
notation used by the author is the Bowditch system, which differs in some 
points from that of Goodman, whose tables are employed. An interesting 
fact brought out by Mr. Gordon is that “ it is almost certain that each part 
was placed in position in the rough, and carved afterwards ; the altar at 
the base, the seated figures, the ornamented balustrades, and the steps 
themselves, all were carved, as it would seem, é# situ.” The carving of the 
inscriptions would appear to have been done in the order of reading. The 
Stairway hieroglyphics will doubtless receive further investigation in detail. 
Teobert Maler’s valuable report — on the ruins and inscriptions of La Re- 
forma, Chinikiha, Chancala, Xupa, Petha, and Piedras Negras, written 
originally in German —has been given an appropriate English dress by 
Miss S. Wesselhoeft and Miss A. M. Parker, and the Editor “has respected 
the fact that the author could not revise the proofs.” The valley of the 
Usumatsintla, particularly La Petha, is the home of the Lacantun (Lacan- 
don) Indians, about whom little is known, although they belong to the 
Mayan stock,—at La Reforma only a large, thick stone slab (sacrificial 
table ?), on which there was no drawing of any sort. On the River Chinik- 
iha were found the ruins of an ancient city, — pyramids, “ palaces,” courts, 
temples, stelz, etc., — some of the remains of which had been injured, even 
more than time and climate had done, by the hands of ignorant wood- 
cutters. Here a slab covered with hieroglyphs was found together with 
the fragments of a small stela, having on one side the figure of a man and 
on the other an inscription, both very much worn. On the plastered walls 
of the “ anteroom ” to a “ palace ” traces of painting (red scroll work) were 
still visible. Near the waterfall of the Chancala River another ruined city 
with pyramids and temples, terrace walls, etc., was investigated. In con- 
nection with one of the temples some glyphs were found ; “ along the entire 
facade ran a red band of hieroglyphs, and below this another red band 
intersected by the lintel.” The next group of ruins visited is on the right 
bank of the Xup4, and is of considerable extent. Here evidences of van- 
dalism were very noticeable, the thin slabs with figures being worst treated ; 
the destruction of these invaluable relics occurred about 1890. One slab, 
however, was “ornamented with the outlines of a lovely female form,” 
evidently a priestess of some sort, to judge from dress, etc. At Lake Petha 
many things of interest were discovered. Some of the xica//i or calabashes 
for drinking out of, found in the Lacantun houses, had “ pretty incised de- 
signs, but there was nothing of a hieroglyphic character.” To the reviewer 
the designs figured on pages 27 and 28 do savor of the hieroglyph. An 
incense-burner with the face of a god on the front, beautiful bejuco bird- 
cages, numerous household utensils, implements, weapons, etc., were seen 
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at the first group of houses. On the southern shore of the lake some rock 
paintings were discovered. The central figure was that of a monster’s 
head swallowing a man ; near it are a crude figure of a man and some large 
red hands; except the hands the other paintings are daubed in black. 
There are also the picture of a yellowish foot on a red ground, and above it 
“in red outlines on a yellowish ground an overturned pot, covered with red 
dots, from the lower edge of which project four comblike droppings.” Mr. 
Maler suggests that the painting indicates the grave of a woman. At 
another settlement, where the Indians were met with, bows and arrows, 
flint flakes, arrow-points, etc., were procured. In a prayer performed while 
the white men were in the house it was noticed that the women took no 
part. Concerning ruins and inscriptions nothing could be found out at 
Petha from the Lacantuns. At Piedras Negras, in Guatemala, explored by 
the author in 1895 and 1899, besides picture-rocks (some of the figures of 
which resembled those on altars and temples) numerous groups of ruins 
were discovered,—a monumental stairway, pyramid-temples, altars, ter- 
races, 37 stela, etc. Among the temples explored were the temple of the 
eight stela, temple of the sacrificial-stela, temple of the eight chambers, 
temple of the three stelz, temple of the six stelw, etc. Details of the fig- 
ures and glyphs on the stele are given, — 23 of the 37 stele were photo- 
graphed. A few sculptured lintels — always a rare thing — were met 
with. The incised design from lintel 6, figured on page 75, may be of the 
swastika order. At the temple of the three stela was found an altar-table, 
along the four narrow faces of which run three parallel rows of small glyphs, 
now nearly all very indistinct. Among the figures on one of the stele is 
“an ugly ‘savage’ of that period ; his face is hairy, and he looks like a real 
barbarian” (p. 61). On the same stela the figures of the captives or 
victims show that the filing of the teeth was a custom among them. In the 
vicinity of all the stele remains of earthen vessels, often of the most deli- 
cate workmanship, are generally to be found. The figures of gods, warriors, 
priests, etc., and their rich dresses and ornamentation are described in 
detail, and many new data for further study recorded. Mr. Maler’s earlier 
and later explorations in the Maya region raise the hope that his continued 
activity may at last lift a corner, at least, of the curtain that hides the 
meaning of so many of these wonderful ruins. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


NOTES ON THE REPORT OF TEOBERT MALER. Memoirs of the Peabody 
Museum. Vol. II. No. 1. By Cuartes P. Bowpitcn. Privately 
printed. Cambridge: The University Press, 1901. 

These “ Notes” are not intended as a criticism or review of Mr. Maler’s 
work, but as a study of “the inscriptions with Initial and other series in 
which calendar dates appear.” The hieroglyphs at Piedras Negras are 
chiefly discussed. The signs for the cycles and other time periods on 
Stela 1 appear to be similar to those found elsewhere. Stela 3 seems to 
be of particular value and importance, — it has already been studied by 
Maudslay. Perhaps, as Mr. Bowditch suggests, the two men represented 
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on Stele 2 and 3 were “twins having the same birthday.” These stele 
may, indeed, have some historical value. 
A. F.C. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF THE STINGY AND OTHER INDIAN StortEs. By 
GrorGE Birp GRINNELL. Illustrated. New York and London: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1901. Pp. 235. 

It is but just that the American Indian should be represented in the 
Harpers’ “ Portrait Collection of Short Stories,” of which this book forms 
the fifth volume. Of the competence of the author there can be no doubt; 
his long and intimate acquaintance with several Indian tribes and his 
numerous scientific and literary contributions are sufficient evidence. As 
he himself says: “ Seated by the flickering fire in Blackfoot skin-lodge, or 
in Pawnee dirt-house, or in seashore dwelling on the northwest coast, I 
have received these stories from the lips of aged historians, and have set 
them down here as I have heard them.” The tale from which the book 
takes its title, and two others (“ Bluejay the Imitator,” “ Bluejay visits the 
Ghosts ’’) are “ Bluejay Stories ” from the northwest coast. “The Girl who 
was the Ring” (dealing with the popular “ stick and ring game”), “ The 
First Corn,” “The Star Boy,” “The Grizzly Bear’s Medicine,” are Pawnee 
tales. Of the remainder “The First Medicine Lodge,” “ Thunder Maker 
and Cold Maker,” “The Blindness of Pi-w4p-dk,” “ Nothing Child,” 
“ Shield Quiver’s Wife,” “The Beaver Stick,” and “ Little Friend Coyote,” 
are Blackfoot, Blood, and Piegan, while the Nez Percés are represented by 
“Ragged Head.” The range of topics is wide and the subject-matter of 
great interest. A Chinook version (in the original Indian tongue) of the 
“ Bluejay Stories” was published by Dr. Franz Boas in his “Chinook 
Texts” (Washington, 1894), pages 148-182. The illustrations are well 
done and fit the stories to which they belong. The first story tells why 
mussels stick fast to the rocks ; “ The Girl who was the Ring” is quite an 
animal story; “ First Corn” is the tale of a young gambler who became 
chief and teacher of his people; “Star Boy” tells of the Pawnee girl who 
chose a bright star in the sky and became his wife; “The Grizzly Bear’s 
Medicine” is the story of the poor boy and the chief’s son ; “The First 
Medicine Lodge” is a tale of Scarface, a hero of Blackfeet and Piegans ; 
among other things, “Thunder Maker and Cold Maker” tells why the 
raven comes to give warning of an approaching storm ; “ The Blindness of 
Pi-wip-dk” is the story of a hunter struck blind, who became a great 
“ medicine-man ;” “ Ragged Head” tells of a Nez Percé warrior, whom 
neither arrow, nor bullet, nor spear could kill, but who was slain by a ram- 
rod ; “ Nothing Child ” is the story of a Blackfoot foundling and his luck ; 
“Shield Quiver’s Wife” is a tale of Indian jealousy and falsity ; “The 
Beaver Stick” tells of an orphan, who through choosing the right medicine 
(an old beaver cutting) became a great chief; “Little Friend Coyote” is a 
story of Kootenay treachery towards the Blackfeet and of the coyote’s 
succor of an escaping Blackfoot woman. Altogether this book is good 
reading, both for the folk-lorist and the man of letters. A. F.C. 
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Der GESTIRNDIENST DER ALTEN ARABER UND DIE ALTISRAELITISCHE 
UEBERLIEFERUNG. Vortrag gehalten im Verein fiir jiidische Geschichte 
und Literatur zu Berlin am 5. December, 1899, von Dr. Fritz Hom- 
MEL. Miinchen: Lukaschik, 1901. Pp. 32. 

The author maintains that star-worship was really the oldest form of 
Semitic religion, and probably also “the most primitive form of human 
religion, or better, the oldest form of polytheism or idolatry.” The an- 
tiquity of the worship of the planets among the Semites is proved by the 
Hebrew word nisba‘ (“to swear”) which signifies literally, “to call the 
seven to witness.” According to Dr. Hommel the sun naturally appeals 
more to an agricultural, the moon more to a pastoral people, — especially 
since, in warm countries, night is the time of travel, etc. The sessile 
Babylonians had therefore a sun-cult, while the Arabs, the best type of the 
old, nomadic, western Semites made the moon the chief god. With them 
Shums (“sun”) is feminine, the word for moon, masculine. Hebrew also 
furnishes traces of the use of sdémds (“sun”) as feminine, and in the Old 
Testament drach, the masculine term for moon is more common than 
lebanah, the feminine. The south Arabian inscriptions reveal the preva- 
lence of star-worship, and moon-cult. Proper names also contribute their 
share of evidence. Even Jahve, Dr. Hommel tells us, may be but a Mosaic 
modification of jah, an old Semitic name of the moon, still preserved in 
Hallelujah, —the first component is really Ai/@/ (“new moon”). The 
details in this interesting address are, perhaps, more valid than the wide 
extension of the general theses. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


InDIAN Basketry. With 360 Illustrations. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. By GroRGE WHARTON JAMES. Pasadena, Cal.: Privately 
Printed for the Author, 1902. Pp. 274. 

Basketry is an art that within recent years has deteriorated or become 
decadent in many, if not most parts of America, by reason of the “ icono- 
clastic effect of our civilization upon a simple-hearted people.” In this 
little volume, which is illustrated with 360 figures and has an excellent 
index, the author treats in detail of the basketry of the Indians of the 
Southwest, the Pacific States, and Alaska. As Mr. James observes, the 
art of basketry “touches the Amerind at all points of his life, from the 
cradle to the grave, and its products are used in every function, domestic, 
social, and religious, of his simple civilization.” Among the topics dis- 
cussed are: basketry, the mother of pottery; basketry in legend, cere- 
monial, etc.; basket-making people; materials, colors, weaves, stitches, 
forms, designs, uses, varieties; symbolism and poetry of basketry ; deca- 
dence and possible preservation of the art ; bibliography. One interesting 
thing about basketry is that it “is almost entirely the work of Indian 
women, and therefore its study necessarily leads us into the sanctum sane- 
torum of feminine Indian life.” Here woman won some of her greatest 
achievements. As the best basket-maker of her tribe she rose to power 
and influence, not merely in the matter of suitors for her hand, but in many 
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other ways as well. And there were always the true artists who created 
things of beauty for the very love of them, — these it was who reached the 
high-water mark of their art. The story of the first baby-basket (reported 
from the Navahos by Dr. Washington Matthews) briefly résuméd on page 23 
ought to convince any one as to the poetic capacity of these Indians as well 
as their wonderful imagination. Indeed, Indian legends relating to bas- 
ketry seem to have called forth the most artistic efforts of the aboriginal 
mind. The sacred baskets of many tribes, used in their rites and ceremo- 
nies, exhaust the possibilities of the maker’s art. Among the Navaho and 
the Hopi in particular, the sacred basket is of great importance. It is 
rather surprising to learn (p. 50) that “ perhaps the finest and most delicate 
weaving of the North American Indians is done by the Aleuts of Attu 
Island, the most westerly point of Alaska.” That such things of beauty 
should come from so dreary and desolate a land must give one a higher 
opinion of the capacities of the original Americans. The expertness of 
Californian basket-makers has long been known. A rare specimen of 
Pomo basketry, formerly in a Chicago private collection and now in 
the Field Columbian Museum, is said to have been purchased for $800. 
The uses of basketry are innumerable, from the infant’s cradle to the 
shroud of the dead, from the mat under foot to the hat over head. 
The size of some baskets can be seen from the figure on page 168. The 
symbolism of Indian basketry, to which Mr. James devotes pages 187-216, 
has recently been studied by Farrand and Dixon with reference to the 
Salishan tribes and the Indians of California. The anecdote related on 
page 187 shows how little one may know about some Indian things even 
after long residence among them and acquaintance with their speech, and 
how much another may discover in a comparatively brief time. Not only 
do the designs have their distinct symbolism, but often the whole basket is 
a symbol itself. The decadence of Indian basketry may be laid to two 
chief causes, — “the overpowering of the zsthetic by the utilitarian” (a 
dollar’s worth of tin utensils will substitute many baskets), and the spirit of 
mere commercialism which has begun to infect the Indian (she now “ makes 
to sell”). Thus, as the author says, “all (Indian) baskets correctly may 
be classified under just two heads, — baskets made to sell and baskets not 
made to sell.” And it is easy to tell which is which. Amid so much that 
is lamentable it is pleasing to discover that some of the efforts (which now 
have the aid of several societies friendly to the Indian) at rehabilitating the 
art of basketry have been notably successful. “The Wallapais had almost 
lost the art, when, fortunately for them, Miss Frances S. Calfee was sent 
among them as a field-matron. For over seven years she has worked with 
them, and from their very name being a reproach and a synonym of 
debauchery and degradation they have reached a degree of self-respect that 
is highly commendable. In her endeavors for their betterment Miss Cal- 
fee has reintroduced the art of basket-making, and recently I secured five 
specimens of their work that show considerable ability and make it certain 
that, if the art is cultivated, the Wallapais may soon rank asa great basket- 
making people” (p. 69). Surely such an achievement deserves the praise 
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of our race as well as the invention of the Mergenthaler machine. The re- 
cords of aboriginal industry contained in Mr. James’s valuable pages fully 


justify such a belief. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain, 


Schriften der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde, II. K:inper- 
LIED UND KINDERSPIEL 1M KANTON BERN. Nach miindlicher Ueber- 
lieferung gesammelt von GERTRUD ZURICHER. Ziirich, 1902. Pp. 168. 
This book contains nothing but what was obtained from oral tradition. 

All the matter recorded is known to have been used by children or by 

adults having to do with them, and vouched for by the children. Miss 

Gertrude Ziiricher, the author, was stimulated to this work by attendance 

upon the lectures on folk-lore given by Professor Singer at the University 

of Bern, and her book is a careful and valuable complication. The data 
recorded were all collected within the limits of the Canton of Bern, and 
number some r1oo items, —lullabies ; children’s prayers and blessings ; 
prayers to St. Nicholas ; charms ; jest-rhymes ; finger-plays ; “ ride-a-cock- 
horse” rhymes; marching and dancing songs; rain and snow songs; 
“what the bell says ;” New Year’s and carnival songs; out of school ; 
animal rhymes; about food and clothing; dialogues, railleries, topsy-turvies ; 
chain-rhymes: “counting-out” rhymes; satirical verses, street cries, paro- 
dies; secret languages, misplaced accents, exercises in talking quick ; rhymes 
and songs of adults used by children; plays and games. From this list 
it will be seen that the collection is quite complete. Proverbs the author 
has omitted because “children, although they may know them, hardly use 
them.” A few proverbs used in connection with children are given on page 

5. All rhymes of which the authors are known (except a few in which 

time has wrought notable changes) are also not included. The innumerable 

variants of the chain-rhyme “Joggeli wott ga Berli schiittle,” and the rid- 
dles are not exhausted, since Dr. Zahler is making a special study of them. 

Special descriptions of plays and games are given only when they deviate 

from the account given in Bohme’s Deutsches Kinderlied und Kinderspiel 

(Leipzig, 1897). The absence of “bark-loosing” rhymes is explained by 

the fact that, although the making of willow whistles is a favorite pastime, 

the “bark-loosing ”” rhymes do not seem to occur (p. 6). 

In the children’s prayers St. Nicholas appears as Sami (Simi, Santi) 
Chlous, Santi Niggi Naggi, Zantigglous (p. 15). The charm for something 
in the eye: — 

Bési Frou, hinder em Oug, 
Mach mer ds Bése us em Oug 


is interesting, as is also beginning of another conjuration, “ Haxli hinder 
em Hag.” ‘The rhyme for the rising fog : — 

Stoubnabel, Hilbibrand, 

Gang du i dys Franzoseland 


reminds one of our familiar “ Rain, rain, go to Spain,” etc. The following 
alphabet rhyme is worth citing here : — 
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A, b, ¢, d, ¢, P, q, t 

Der Chopf tuet mer weh, S’isch wider guet, juhé, 
F, g h, i, k, U, Vv, W, X, 

Der Dokter isch da, Jetz fahlt mer nix, 

L, m, n, 0, by 4 

Jetz bin i froh, Jetz gah-n-ig i ds Bett. 


Of secret languages the most common are the B (inserting b after every 
vowel and then doubling the vowel), Re (every syllable said up to the vowel 
and then re added), and Adi (for every vowel adi is substituted) languages. 
Among the verses of adult origin current among Bernese children is this 
(with several variants) : 

Mein lieber Lulu, 

Geh nicht zum Zulu. 

Geh nicht zum schwarzen Mann nach Afrika: 

Sie werden schiessen 

Mit Pfeil und Spiessen, 

Dann ist mein lieber Lulu tot. 

Mein lieber Lulu 

Ging doch zum Zulu, 

Ging doch zum schwarzen Mann nach Afrika. 

Sie haben geschossen 

Und Blut vergossen, 

Nun ist mein lieber Lulu tot. 
The music of this and a number of other songs is given on pages 159-168, 

On page 125 occurs the game “ Die Nonne von Ninive.” America is the 
topic of a song (p. 114) beginning — 
Jetzt ist die Abschiedsstunde da, 
Wir reisen nach Amerika. 
Tuis book is but one of the good results of the great activity of the folk- 
lorists of Switzerland. What the author says of the need for collecting data 
with all possible diligence and reasonable haste applies to America as well 
as to lands in the Old World (p. 4): “The present high-tide of children’s 
books will, unless it is gathered now, cause in ten or twenty years the irre- 
parable loss of much folk-lore.” Now is the time to collect ere the golden 
opportunity is past. 
A. F.C. 


UrEserR WAHNIDEEN IM VOLKERLEBEN. Von Dr. M. FRIEDMANN, Ner- 
venarzt in Mannheim. Wiesbaden: J. F. Bergmann, 1901. Pp. 203- 
305. (Nos. VI.-VII. of “Grenzfragen des Nerven- und Seelenlebens.”) 
This essay by a psychiatrist is interesting to students of folk-lore, since 

it deals with popular delusions, epidemics of thought, hypnotic, ecstatic, and 

hallucinatory phenomena in religion, politics, society. Among the topics 
treated of are: the Dreyfus affair, the rise of Mohammedanism, the Cru- 
sades, the so-called Pai-Marire religion of the New Zealand Maoris, the 

Anchorite movement in Egypt, the European witch-persecutions, the 

Dutch tulip mania, the Law episode, the anarchist movement, mysticism 

ancient and modern, Mahdism in the Sudan, the Salvation Army, Russian 

sects (Skopzi, etc.), murderous sects of India (Thugs), Malay “running 
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amuck,” etc. The vast importance of such ideas in folk-life in relation to 
the phenomena of society and civilization is pointed out, — “the power of 
the idea as such,”—and their vé/ in propaganda and agitation of all 
sorts emphasized. The “ purely pathological ” aspects of the subject as also 
more or less briefly discussed. Suggestion plays its part in the highest 
ideals as well as in the lowest. To it are due some of the noblest move- 
ments in the world’s history, no less than some of the basest. The moment 
of psychic susceptibility is the larger factor, the influence of intellectual 
inhibitions the less. Dr. Friedmann finds unsatisfactory both Tylor’s theory 
of animism and Lippert’s “soul-cult,” and puts forward his own view that 
the most elementary factor here is “eine primitive Suggestivassociation der 
Eigenbeziehung.” The sight of the dead, the author thinks, was the most 
powerful impression of all time. This primitive idea combined with hypnosis 
and ecstasy explains much in the early development of human religions. 
A. F.C. 


WIRTHSCHAFT UND Mope. Ein Beitrag zur Theorie der modernen Be- 
darfsgestaltung. Von WERNER SOMBART. Wiesbaden: J. F. Bergmann, 
1902. Pp. 23. (No. XII. of “Grenzfragen des Nerven- und Seelen- 
lebens ”’). 

This essay, which is a part of the author’s Der Moderne Kapitalismus, 
contains some useful information concerning the relation of fashion to 
economic conditions, — collectivism, uniformatization, urbanization, etc. 
The difference between town and country is still, in many parts of Europe, 
remarkable. On the one side we have the light, graceful, chic; on the 
other the rough, heavy, durable. The contrast is seen best, perhaps, in the 
Dutch peasant and the confectionneuse of the cities. The large towns change 
their fashions, of course, more than the small, and one of the marked char- 
acteristics of our age is the shorter time for which articles are used as 
compared with times gone by,—they are not so because they are less 
durable (this may be one reason), but on account of the changed condi- 
tions of life (tenement system, furniture, modern nomadism and nervous- 
ness). In fact, “a new human race” is growing up that demands change 
and variety in everything. Fashion, to be sure, is nothing new, but this is 
a new side of it born of our own times. Modern fashion is characterized 
by three things chiefly : the infinite range of objects over which it extends ; 
its absolute universality ; the rapidity of change. The genesis of “ Paris 
Fashions” is deserving of a special study,—the “ad Ja mode Devil” is 


everywhere. 
A. F. C. 
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